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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(No. 5.) 
TO DESMOND RYAN, ESQ. 


Tuesday, October 19.—My prar Ryan. —With the ex- 
ception of Paganini, no artist, within the last quarter of a 
century, has made so great a sensation at the Academie Royale 
de Musique, as Alboni. The first night’s success was not a 
mere excitement of the moment, the explosion of a long train 
of preparatory puffing, cautiously laid by cunning hands, but 
a legitimate triumph, the natural result of a splendid exhi- 
bition of talent, which, from being unanticipated, told with 
tenfold power; on the second night it was substantiated, on 
the third confirmed, and on the fourth ratified beyond further 
questioning. By this you will rightly presume that Aiboni 
has appeared twice since I last wrote, instead of only once, as 
was expected. Her reception was so tremendous on Wednes- 
day evening, that MM. Duponchel, and Roqueplan, after 
much persuasion, induced the celebrated singer to give one 
more “ last night,” on the Friday following, when the theatre 
was crammed to the roof, many hundreds, eager to hear her, 
being unable, at any price, to obtain admission. Could Alboni 
have been argued into setting aside her Pesth engagement, she 
might safely have undertaken twenty more performances in 
succession ; the house would be filled, every night, to the 
ceiling, so great is the desire to hear her. 

The programmes of the third and fourth nights were pre- 
cisely the same as on the second. The attraction of the 
pieces included therein was so great that there was no 
necessity for any change. So that 1 need hardly tell you, as 
yet, the Parisians scarcely know the hundredth part of what 
Alboni cando. As you walk along the Boulevards, at night, 
almost every third person you meet is humming the refrain 
of the “ Brindisi,” which, pretty as it undoubtedly is, was 
never thought anything of by the Parisians, until they heard 
it from the lips of Alboni, whence it issued refreshed with 
new life and vigour. Poor Donizetti!—how would he have 
been pleased to hear his melody expressed in such honeyed 
accents. 

(“‘ En parenthise :—The present was hardly the time to issue 
the criticism which appeared in the last number of the Musical 
World. Not only, however, do 1 object to it, as inapropos, ata 
period when the subject of it is perbaps on his death-bed, but I utterly 
dissent from the opinions it supports. If the writer can find no 
melody in Donizetti, he ought to be endowed with the ears of 
Midas, presuming that additional length of oraculars may be ac- 
companied by an acuter sense of hearing. The very tune of which 
I have just spoken, “ Brindisi,” would alone prove Donizetti to 
possess the gift of melody ; it is as fresh as a new-born violet, and 
as natural and easy as it is original. Moreover, he has written 
many such, besides others of a higher and more pathetic cha- 
racter.”] 








I promised you some extracts from the criticisms of the 
Seuilletonistes, apropos of Alboni, Were I to translate the 
articles entire it would fill your whole number ; I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with some specimens from the best of 
them, which will make you acquainted through the medium 
of their own words, with the opinions of these distinguished 
and popular writers. To begin, then, with the Journal des 
Debats. M. Hector Berlioz, one of the most justly celebrated 
of living critics, thus commences his apostrophe :— 

DEBUT OF MADEMOISELLE ALBONI. 


“‘ Here was one of those displays of unbounded enthusiasm 
which have for along time been unknown to the Opera. The 
applause, the clamorous admiration, the bouquets thrown by les 
dames du public,* the encores, the re-calls, all this tumult of a real 
triumph, emanated from a sentiment equally real, of which the 
manceuvres of friends, leaders, manipulators, and vendors of suc- 
cess, in nothing diminished the sincerity. It is such a pleasure to 
hear real singing! It is so rare; and voices at once beautiful, 
natural, expressive, flexible, and in tune, are so very uncommon! 
The voice of Mdlle. Alboni possesses these excellent qualities in 
the highest degree of perfection. It is a magnificent contralto, of 
immense range (two octaves and six notes; nearly three octaves 
—from low E to C in alt), the quality perfect throughout, even in 
the lowest notes of the inferior register, which are generally so 
disastrous to the majority of singers who fancy they possess a 
contralto, and the emission of which resembles nearly always a 
rattle, hideous notes in such cases, and revolting to the ear. Mdlle. 
Alboni’s vocalisation is wonderfully easy ; few sopranos exhibit 
equal facility. The registers of her voice are so perfectly united, 
that in her scales you do not feel sensible of the passage from one 
to the other; the tone is unctuous, caressing, velvetty, melancholy, 
like that of all contraltos, though less sombre than that of Pisaroni, 
and incomparably more pure and limpid. As the notes are pro- 
duced without effort, the voice yields itself to every nuance of 
intensity ; and thus, Mdlle. Alboni can sing from the most myste- 
rious piano to the most brilliant forte. And this alone is what I 
call singing humanly—that is to say in a fashion that declares the 
presence of a human heart, of a human soul, of a human intelli- 
gence. Singers unpossessed of these indispensable qualities, should, 
in my opinion, be ranged under the category of mechanical 
instruments.” 


M. Berlioz then indulges in some severe strictures on this 
uthappily large class of vocalists, which, as they do not 
immediately concern the point in hand, I shall refrain from 
transcribing here. He concludes with an anecdote about 
Handel, to which, as Fielding says, I have only one objec- 
tion—that it is not true. This anecdote relates that the great 
composer of the Messiah, exasperated with the frigid insipidity 
of one of these “filles de marbre,” laid hold of her, in the 
middle of a rehearsal, and pushed her out of the window! 
M. Berlioz adds with reason that Mdlle. Alboni will never 





* That is not by persons appointed for the purpose, as is too often the case. 
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have cause to fear such a catastrophe—(I should like to see 
the composer who would try to push Aer out of the window !) 


“ First, aud principally, because she has soul, because her singing 
is skillfully and naturally shaded (nwance), secondly, because she is 
endowed with a certain robustness, which would render it necessary 
for avy one who felt moved to serve Alboni as Handel served his 
serinelte, to be possessed, at least, of the strength of Hercules. 
Pleasantry apart, Mdlle. Alboni, who has seareely completed her 
23rd year, is tall and largely made ; her physiognomy intelligent, 
lively, and animated, developes the most charming (ints of expres- 
sion, when lighted up by musical inspiration, and by the unaffected 
joy she experiences im singing well. She is an artist devoted 
entirely to her art, and has not up to this moment been tempted to 
make a trade of it ; she has never, hitherto, given a thought as to 
what her delicious notes—precious pearls, which she lavishes with 
such happy bounty—might bring her per annum. Differing from 
the majority of cotemporary singers, money-questions are the last 
with which she occupies herself. Her demands have hitherto been 
extremely modest. Add to which, the sincerity and trust-worthiness 
of her character, which amount almost to singularity, are acknow- 
ledged by all who have had dealings with her. She refvses, for 
instance, to give her signature, as a guarantee to the majority of the 
engagements proposed to her; her word is sufficient. She never 
breaks it, while reserving for herself, every year, a time of liberty, 
which she employs, tout simplement, in living—wandering here and 
there, and dreaming away the hours, when she does not feel 
inclined to sing. At these times she disappears, goes and hides 
herself in some village in Italy or Germany, bathing in the Tiber or 
the Rhine, playing at disque with the Z'ransteverini, or smoking 
her pipe in a cave, at Bonn or Cologne, like a veritable student ; 
with this only difference, that the German students wear their hair 
long, while her’s is cut quite short, which gives to her fine large 
head a singular expression of joviality and bonhomie. When her 
successes evidently excite the anger and envy of her comrades, 
instead of obtruding her triumph, as they would do in her place, 
she turns it into a joke herself, with such simplicity, that she makes 
her jealous rivals Jangh, and disarms them with a bon mot.” 

We can excuse the tinge of romance which characterises 
this part of M. Berlioz’s article, on the score of the amount of 
truth and amiable criticism it exhibits. Further on he says :— 

“ Behind-hand, as usual, in the musical progress of Europe, Paris 
has been the last to possess Mdlle. Alboni. Can we keep her, now 
that we have tried her ?” 

The‘writer then speculates on the result of Mdlle. Alboni’s 
engagement at the Academie Royale de Musique, and in the 
eloquence with which he is inspired by the theme, overlooks 
the fact that the engagement remains yct to be made. In my 
opinion it is very doubtful whether it will ever be made. 
With such immense success upon the Italian stage, why 
should Mdlle. Alboni risk the consequences of a first essay 
upon another; why should she submit to the trammels of a 
strange language, and the disadvantages of a school of music 
so very different from her own as that of the French? For 
my own part, I must confess, that I should regret to find her 
at the mercy of Meyerbeer, Halévy, and the modern voice- 
destroyers. Auber alone should be entrusted with the im- 
portant task of writing a work expressly for Alboni. He 
would treat her lovely voice with tenderness, not crush it 
under the weight of overpowering brass, or scream away its 
life in the upper register. Donizetti’s Favorite, and Robert 
Bruce, the pasticcio, are both talked of for her début, in case 
of the engagement being brought to bear. The last would 
do very well, since the music of the part entrusted to Alboni 
would be restored to its original shape as it exists in La 
Donna del Lago. 1 should be afraid of La Favorite, although 


it is pronounced by those who lave heard her in it one of 


Alboni's greatest characters —still I think the impression pro- 
duced by the acting of Madame Stoltz, in Leonora, her cheval 








de bataille, would not easily be effaced by any artist under the 
sun; and it will not suit Alboni to admit the possibility of a 
comparison with another ; she must be alohe, the undisputed 
sovereign-mistress of her own peculiar sphere. I should 
recommend Tancredi, as the best opera to commence with ; 
and this might be followed by L’/taliana in Algieri. But, 
like M. Berlioz, I am reckoning without my host; Alboni 
is not engaged yet. At the end of his criticism, M. Berlioz 
remarks, in a pleasant vein of satire :— 

“ The director of the Zheatre Italien having had the extreme 
generosity not to engage Mdlle Alboni, it is for the directors of the 
Opera to profit by it—and they will profit by it.” 

They have already profited by it, but how much further 
they will profit is yet a matter of calculation. Meanwhile, 
M. Vatel, repenting him of his former ‘‘ extreme generosity,” 
is working might and main to remedy his mistake, and to 
secure Alboni on her return from Pesth, I wish he may get 
her. But I must hasten to give you an extract, or two, from 
the articles of Le Constitutionel and La Presse. 

Wednesday—M. Fiorentino begins his article with some 
clevér and sensible remarks apropos of the exaggerated repu- 
tation which the journalists have accorded to Malle. Lind, 
and makes a just comparison between the flourish of trumpets 
that everywhere precedes the appearance of the Swedish 
Nightingale, and the modest preparatory announcements that 
have heralded the arrival of Alboni. M. Fiorentino is of 
opinion that Jenny Lind acted wisely in refusing to accept 
offers from Paris, and thinks that no true friend of her’s would 
advise her to retreat from her determination. But I will not 
spoil so excellent a criticism as that of M, Fiorentino by cur- 
tailing it ; you shall have the translation entire for next week, 
accompanied by two articles from the pen of M. Theophile 
Gautier; meanwhile I send you La Patrie, La France 
Musicale, and La Revue et Gazette Musicale, which you 
must translate yourself. Besides these, I have several others, 
all in the same strain of eulogy. In short, I recollect no case 
on record in which the unanimity of the press was so curiously 
demonstrated. The fiat of Paris having been set upon the 
verdict of London, Alboni may now rest secure in her splendid 
position, of which neither envy nor malice, nor rivalry of any 
kind, can henceforth deprive her. It remains with herself to 
prove how well she can sustain what at the early age of 
twenty-three, she has so quickly and so nobly earned. The 
influence of her Paris success on the interests of the Royal 
Italian Opera next season, it is impossible to over-estimate. 
London first discovered the immense talent of Alboni, and 
Lendon will receive the child of its adoption, when she returns, 
with open arms—her rentrée, next March, on the boards of 
Covent Garden will be a veritable festival. 

You may like to know something, perhaps, of the re- 
mainder of the programmes of these four concerts. Alboni 
has so completely engrossed my attention, that I have neg- 
lected everything else. Refer, however, to the article of 
La Patrie,* by M. Scudo, and in that elaborate effusion you 
will find the programme of the first concert, which with very 
slight changes, served for the whole four. I was very much 
disappointed in the overture to Der Freischutz, which was not 
interpreted with anything like the fire of our English Philhar- 
monic. In short, let me confess that repeated opportunities 
of hearing the band of the Academie Royale de Musique have 
brought the conviction that, either its reputation has been 
above its merits, or that the absence of M. Habeneck, and 
sundry recent changes in the corps, have deteriorated from its 





* Alboni’s reception by the Parisian press—see page 669. 
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excellence. No man with ears can pretend to make a com- 
parison between the stringed band here and that at Covent 
Garden; while in respect to the brass, the horns are very 
little superior, and the trombones (with one exception) are 
perhaps inferior. The other instruments are all that can be 
wished, and the balance of tone is admirable ; but M. Girard, 
the successor of M. Habeneck, does not appear at all easy in 
his post ; he gives way to the singers a great deal too much, 
and in other respects disadvantageously differs from his pre- 
decessor. M. Girard was much better at the Opera Comique, 
where his place is ill supplied by M. Labarre, who, however 
well he may compose and play the harp, is assuredly a 
mediocre conductor. 

Since I wrote last I have not seen much worth recording. 
Gardoni has made his renirée at the /taliens, in La Sonnambula, 
with Made. Persiani, Tagliafico playing the Count. Gardoni 
was what you have known him in London—graceful, natural, 
and pleasing. Persiani sang out of tune until the last scene, 
when she accomplished miracles of vocalisation that made 
one pardon all that she lacked before. This accomplished 
singer does not look at all well, and I fear that ill health and 
distress of mind have begun to damage her voice; let us 
hope she may get round again; her loss would be irretrievable 
to the admirers of her peculiar school. Tagliafico was 
excellent in the Count; but I have not yet forgiven him for 
abandoning the Commandant in Don Giovanni to the mercy 
of a chorus-singer. I suppose you are aware that he is 
re-engaged for Covent Garden. The band and chorus were 
execrable, and the soirée altogether as cold as one would have 
liked it to be warm. Castellan has twice reappeard in Lucia, 
and the Sonnambula has been repeated. Le Nozze is talked 
of, but it is hoped that M. Vatel will have the “extreme 
generosity” to change his mind, and not consign another of 
Mozart’s chefs-d’ceuvre to impalement. 

At the Academie there has been little worthy of note beyond 
the concerts of Alboni. The first concert was followed by the 
ballet of the Peri—another of Theophile Gautier’s agreeable 
inspirations. The music of Biirgmuller is pleasing, but not 
nearly so good as Adam’s Giselle, which is the pearl of all 
ballet-music, in spite of the fugue introduced into the pas de 
I-forget-how-many. Your pretty little Plunkett was very 
fascinating in the Peri, which Carlotta has kindly given up to 
her altogether, and won and deserved great applause. The 
other concerts were followed by Giselle, in which it is impos- 
sible to see too often, or admire too much, the incomparable 
Carlotta. You have no notion of how poetical and beautiful 
a thing a ballet can be if you have not seen Carlotta Grisi in 
Giselle. Acting like Fanny Ellsler, and dancing like Carlotta 
Grisi, you can well imagine the bewitching attraction of the 
ensemble. And then the whole ballet is so capitally got up, 
that it is a real treat to see it. I can assure you I am never 
tired of it. Besides, Adolphe Adam’s light natural music is 
such a veritable bonne-bouche after the heavy monotony of 
M. Halévy! Carlotta Grisi, having a short congé during the 
engagement of Cerito, avails hérself of it at Brussels, where 
she is engaged for six performances at the Opera. M. Barret, 
the ballet-master (whom you will recollect at the Royal 
Italian Opera), has been here, to consult with her about a new 
divertissement, which he is preparing for her advent, and which, 
I believe, will be entitled Terpsichore sur terre. Carlotta 
Starts on Saturday, and once at Brussels, I doubt not the 
six nights will double themselves into twelve, for she is not 
to be parted with so lightly. I do not expect to see her back in 
Paris in less than a month; which is a thing for Cerito to 
congratulate herself upon, since, having no dangerous concur 








rence to fear, her star will shine in solitary brilliancy. But 
Paris cannot do long without Carlotta. If she return not 
speedily, she will have 10,000 francs amende to pay, as 
when she remained at Rome, in spite of Léon Pillet. 
Cerito positively appears to-night in La Fille de Marbre. 
Great curiosity prevails to see her, and there will be a crowded 
house. Monday was to have been the day, but St. Leon had 
something the matter with his knee, and Cerito had some- 
thing the matter with her toe (it is not stated which of the 
ten), and so the performance was deferred, and the Parisiazs 
disappointed, with which they were not at all pleased, I can 
tell you. La Muette and Charles VI. were the operas, res- 
pectively, on Monday and Tuesday. 

At the Opera Comique I have only been once since my last. 
The Part du Diable of Auber was the opera. The music is 
pretty, but not of Auber’s best. The singing and acting of 
the admirable Roger, the pearl of the Opera Comique, were 
both perfection. Auber’s new opera will soon be ready ; 
Reber’s will follow, and then Balfe’s. 

The Theatre Francais opened last night with two comedies 
of Moliere—Les Femmes Savantes and Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Boileau’s Ceremonie was tagged on to the latter, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the whole company before the public. This 
was interesting enough, and the ceremony curious, but the 
dialogue of sham-latin(French words terminated latinically) and 
the tune struck up by the orchestra, at every pause (some- 
thing like Old King Cole), formed anything but a lively 
entertainment. Rachel makes her rentrée to-night in Phédre. 
This will give me occasion to speak at large of the Theatre 
Francais, which now that it has been renovated, is one of the 
most beautiful theatres in Europe, and at the same time is 
assuredly one of the most respectable and important dramatic 
establishments in Paris. No more of this, therefore, till my 
next. 

Alboni starts for Pesth,on Thursday. The epoch of the 
debat of Miss Birch seems as yet unsettled, and will probably 

e regulated by the attraction of Cerito. Alboni has got 
hold of Balfe’s final rondo in the Maid of Artois, and is 
eternally humming it. It has taken her fancy, and I have 
little doubt we shall find her singing it in public before long. 
It is now five minutes to five—post-hour here—and though I 
dare say I have forgotten to tell you more than half the news, 
I have no time to say any more now, so good bye till next 
week.—Yours ever, D. 





RECEPTION OF MLLE. ALBONI, BY THE PARISIAN PRESS. 


In addition to the extracts, furnished by our correspondent 
at Paris, we beg to offer to our readers the following notices, 
taken from some of the most influential journals in the French 
capital. 

(From the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 
ALBONI AT THE OPERA. 


“ During the last season, two stars of the first magnitude, 
shone brilliantly in the lyric firmament of England ; the one on 
the arena of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the other in that of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. The first was named Jenny 
Lind, and her appearance was heralded with immense noise, which 
increased with her great success. The second, named Alboni, 
presented herself modestly, like one of those new stars, voyagers 
of the sky, that await the critical ken of a Leverrier. The glory 
that shone around Alboni almost effaced the brilliancy of every 
long-recognized star. When the London season was over, the 
directors of our Opera supplicated Jenny Lind to come to Paris, 
but Jenny refused haughtily, as a star only submissive to royal 
mandates. The like proposals were addressed to Alboni, who 
immediately accepted, asa star without ceremony, who loved 
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nothing better than to shed her beams upon the world at 
large. 

She arrived then amongst us, merely announced by some faint 
blasts of the trumpet, some fecble flourishes of the journalists. 
Many persons, artistes among the rest, demanded, on the day of 
her debit, “ Who is this Alboni? .... From whence does she 
come? .... What does she want?” and their interrogatories 
were answered by some fragments of those trifling biographies 
which always accompany celebrated artistes. They related wonders 
of her voice, her talent, her habitudes. They told how she was 
hardly twenty-three years old ; that her figure was tall and gros in 
proportion, a species of female Lablache ; that she wore her hair 
short ; that in general she dressed herself in male attire, and that 
on the stage she played nothing but roles travestis ; that her voice 
was of extraordinary extent (three octaves, minus two notes) em- 
bracing the volume, body and power of a contralto, in all its 
fulness and force, with the brilliancy and most unprecedented 
flexibility of a soprano ; that, born at Cesena in Romagna, she had 
received from a musician in that country her first lesson in solfeggio, 
and that at eleven years of age she could sing all kinds of music 
at first sight ; that Rossini having heard her, counselled her to re- 
commence her studies, not of a musician, but of a vocalist, and 
that she followed literally this advice of the author of Otello and 
Barbiere ; that at fifteen years of age she made her debit at the 
theatre at Bologna ; that afterwards she appeared at La Scala, in 
Milan, and thence prosecuted a tour in Germany and Russia, and 
was subsequently engaged in London ; that she is now in Paris, 
and is shortly about to betake herself to Hungary. 

To these notices are added a multitude of details which envelope 
the history of the contralto in the illusions of a romance. It was 
rumoured that Alboni sometimes amused herself by presenting 
herself at the house of an zmapresario in masculine costume, with a 
cizar in her mouth, to propose to him for an engagement a canta- 
trice, of whom she said she was the brother, or the friend. It was 
‘further reported that she never signed an engagement, and always 
held fast by her promise. Again, it was declared that of the 
twelve months of each year she always reserved one, or two, to 
live at her ease, and as her taste dictated, sometimes on the banks 
of the Rhine, and sometimes near the Tiber, playing all sorts of 
pranks, bathing in the waters of the river, or burying herself in a 
cave and smoking her pipe with students. Fortunatos nimium, 
which means, that the students were too happy to doubt of their 
felicity. 

Well then, we have seen and heard Alboni, and have discovered 
so much of what was true in all related of her, that we are per- 
fectly disposed to believe blindly in the rest. Yes, Alboni is 
indeed gifted with an organisation absolutely unparalleled. To find 
anything to which we can compare her voice, we must call to mind 
Malibran, Pisaroni, and Sontag. In hearing her we experienced 
that effect of commingled surprise and ravishment which none but 
privileged beings can realise, whom God has given the power to 
sing, as he has given others to compose, to write, to paint, to dance, 
who arrive not at their means in subduing nature, but with whom 
nature itself is art. Alboni sings as one speaks, without effort, 

‘ without fatigue, without any movement of the body, but not without 
expression of physiognomy. She smiles with her looks no less 
than with her lips. She excels in all kinds of song, the light, the 
bold, the triumphant. She seems born to interpret the bravura ; 
is she equally master of strains pathetic and tragic? We hardly 
think so, but do not wish to pronounce our verdict without justifi- 
cation. 

Alboni has appeared in four concerts, the programme of cach 
being a little varied. The cavatina of Arsace, the duo of Arsace 
and Assur, from Semiramide; the cavatina of Isabella in the 
Italiana in Algiert; the duo from the Barbiere; the Brindis?, 
from Lucrezia Borgia, is all we have heard from her, and the duo 

with Assur was only given once. While we write, the name of 
Pisaroni rises unconsciously to our pen. We are inclined to think 

she was superior to Alboni in this duo, as also in the cavatina, 

“ Eccomi alfin in Babylonia.” Pisaroni, with all her defects, had 

a warmth of diction, a vigour of articulation, which are not the 

salient points of Alboni’s singing. But, on the other hand, what 
exquisite quality of sound, what purity of intonation, what pre- 
cision in the scales, does not our present contralto possess! What 


Jinesse in the management of the breaks of the voice! 








What 
amplitude and mastery of vocalisation she exhibits in the ‘ Brindisi,’ 
what incomparable clearness and accuracy in the air from Jtaliana, 
and the duo from IZ Barbiere. There is no instrument capable of 
rendering with more certainty and more faultless intonation those 
groups of rapid notes which Rossini wrote, and which Alboni sings 
with the same facility and the same celerity. The only fault the 
critic has it in his power to charge the wonderful artiste with is, 
that when she repeats a morceau we hear exactly the same traits, 
the same turns, the same fioriture, which was never the case with 
Malibran, or Cinti:Damoureau. 

The success of the cantatrice has been what it ought to have 
been in a country, in a city, where, however they may speak and 
write paradoxes, true talent is more deeply felt, and more truly 
appreciated than in any part of the world. This success gained 
strength at each successive performance. The first day some of 
the boxes were not filled ; the second, third, and fourth there was 
not a place to be had: two theatres as large as the Opera might 
have been crammed easily. As little a while as Alboni prolonged 
her stay among us, her success, nevertheless, increased to a furore, 
and we had the Alboni madness as they had the Jenny Lind mad. 
ness in London.” 

The new directors of the Opera had good reason to open their 
doors to Alboni, if it were only to make the essay. They 
have added a new stimulus to the vogue in which the theatre 
rejoices ; they have entered more largely than before into views of 
combinations, which result in the greatest advantage to the public. 
They have made known to us an artiste of whom we were ignorant, 
and who thirsted for the baptism of Parisian reputation. But how 
comes it that the director of the Italian Theatre was not anxious to 
obtain her first ?....We transcribe this question only because it 
has been buzzed incessantly in our ears for the last eight days. We 
have had many answers made which did not satisfy us. The only 
one which seemed at all feasible is (and in fact this is very bad), 
that Monsieur Vatel thought himself sure of Alboni, as one is of 
the bird on the bough, and that he was firmly persuaded that an 
Italian singer would never think of debuting at any theatre but his. 
Cette lecon vaut bien...... the taking away of Gardoni from the 
Opera under the preceding management. Leon.” 


(From the France Musicale.) 
ALBONI AT THE OPERA, 


“ And what further have you to demand? Does not this mar- 
vellous talent suffice for you? But hearthen! The walls of the 
theatre reverberate and totter beneath the roar of applause. Look! 
the stage is covered with roses and camelias. That voice so rapid, 
so vibrating, and which is wnique in the musical art, charms and 
intoxicates all ears. Where are ye, ye great singers who put 
yourselves alongside Malibran and Pasta, queens who have passed 
away like meteors that burned in the sky? Come back with your 
vulgar strains and audacious smiles; and if there be any sympathy, 
any admiration, beyond the smiling hands of afew claqueurs, there 
remains no more than to fill full this idiotic world with people who 
entertain the shade of an illusion on the value of Madame Stoltz. 

Yes, would one believe it? There are to be found plenty of 
peevish critics, who deem nothing noticeable that has not passed 
free the fiat of their jurisdiction. ‘They would be paradoxical : it 
is a way to spread their names abroad, Strange mania that certain 
individuals possess of writing on every occasion, to put themselves 
in evidence as antagonistic witnesses. Each theatre possesses at 
least a dozen of them. Whatever may be the opinion of the 
majority, you will find them always in opposition to reason and 
good sense. ‘ What colour is this sky above your head?” You 
will answer, ‘ azure.’ ‘ No,’ the paradoxical man will say, ¢ it is 
grey.’ But, Monsieur Paradox! What say you to the voice whose 
agility shames the nightingales, whose freshness and _brilliancy 
breathes power and youth? What have you to say to that mar- 
vellous talent that has vanquished all the difficulties of art, which 
runs from the base to the summit, with a boldness of style and an 
equality of tone, of which no one has heard the like? And yet 
this is nothing but to possess an organ of two and a half clear 
octaves. And who then has ever sung more beautifully? Who 
has ever more exquisitely interpreted the melodic papillotage of 
Rossini? Ah! you want to know if Alboni comprehends dramatic 
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music : you want to learn if she possesses the grand art of moving 
you by looks and gestures: but it is a concert she has given, not a 
scenic representation. It is her method and her style you ought 
to criticise. What she did she did in a fashion to nail you to your 
seat, to close your mouth, to hold you so, with ears entranced for 
a whole evening, without it ever occurring to you to seek for some- 
thing to find fault with in such provoking perfection, in a voice 
that gushes forth so naturally, with so much lightuess, suppleness, 
colouring, and power, that it seems nothing short of the miraculous 
to contemplate. 

But there is one note weak in the middle voice, you will say, and 
another somewhat veiled. Strange delusion! As though the sun 
were always free from spots. And, moreover, demand of the public, 
that supreme master who has placed on the brow of the cantatrice 
the coronal of renown, whether it perceived for an instant that the 
middle of the voice failed in freshness or vibration. All is pure, 
equal, sonorous, all executed with such masterly vocalisation, that 
the most sensitive ear cannot distinguish the breaks in the voice, so 
much has art assisted nature in making Alboni perfect. 

Is she a contralto, mezzo-soprano, or soprano She is all at 
once. The low voice is as beautiful as the middle, the middle as 
the high: all is equally pure, brilliant, and sympathetic. You have 
the three voices in one. Three diamonds in one shrine. 

And the Opera, who watches as a sentinel, and looks round the 
whole horizon to discover new planets in its atmosphere, has en- 
gaged Alboni. A fair conquest has Paris gained over fair Italia. 

The four concerts which Alboni has given, have been as many 
ovations. I shall not attempt to paint her prodigious sucecss. At 
the last cencert on Wednesday, more than one thousand persons 
were refused admission. Alboni’s singing was positively tremen- 
dous. She was called on to repeat the duo from Barbiere with 
Barhoillet, and the delicious ballad from Zucrezia Borgia: shealso 
gave with immense effec’, and in the most faultless manner, the air 
from Semiramide, the air from Italiana in Algieri, and the duo from 
Semiramide with Alizaid. The stage was literally turned into a 
flower-garden with profusions of bouquets, and she was re-called 
sundry times with the greatest enthusiasm. And now we shall linger 
in delightful hopes for the great cantatrice’s return tous in February. 
She is gone to Hungary, where other ovations await her. Fame 
travels in her ccach. Paut Situ.” 


(From La Patr e.) 
MADEMOISELLE ALBONI. 


“ We have this day the extreme pleasure of announcing to our 
readers the appearance on the stage of the Opera of a great 
virtuoso, of a veritable singer, whose advent consoles the critic 
and justifies his salutary rigour. It is a long time since we have 
assisted at a like feast. a very long while, indeed, since we have 
experienced a feeling of delight so pure and unalloyed as that we 
experienced on Saturday evening. The theatre was crowded to 
excess the enthusiasm was universal, and no artifice of politic ad- 
ministration interfered to provoke, nor trouble the emotions of all 
present. The beautiful was true : the true was beautiful. In brief, 
Saturday, October 9, was a day, par extraordinaire, at the ( pera ; 
the entertainments comprising a vocal and instrumental concert, 
followed by a ballet. The concert, divided into two parts, was 
composed in the following manner :— 

PREMIERE PARTIE. 


. Ouverture de Sémiramis. 

. Cavatine de la Sémiramis, cl:anté par Mile. Alboni. 

. Choeur des Derviches et marche Turque des Ruines d’Athenés, 
. Duo de la Sémiramis, chanté par M. Alizard et Mile. Alboni. 


DEUXIEME PARTIE. 
Duo du Barbier de Séville, chanté par M. Baroilhet et Mlle. Alboni. 
. Prigre de Moise. 
- Air de UItalienne &@ Alger, chanté par Mile. Alboni. 
. Finale de la Vestale, de Spontini. 

It is necessary to learn something of the young Italian cantatrice, 
who, for several years, acquired, as well all over Italy as in 
many of the most celebrated capitals of Europe, a considerable 
reputation. In London, where she passed the late theatrical 
season, she counterbalanced the colossal and exaggerated success 
of Jenny Lind. MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan, having gone 
expressly to England to judge for themselves concerning the 
various talents which might be made available for the great establish- 
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ment which they directed, were astonished at the power and 
finished vocalisation of the artiste of whom we treat. But before 
engaging her definitively for the Opera in set form, they considered 
it more prudent to invite the public to a preparatory and solemn 
judgment. Marietta Alboni is from the country of the fine arts, 
singers, and oranges. She was born, we are told, in a little village 
of Romagna, and that her countryman, Rossini, for some time had 
the direction of her vocal studies. Mdlle. Alboni’s talent is indeed 
worthy of having for its sponsor such a master. We are even 
assured that the great composer said to her when he gave her his 
musical benediction, as was formerly given by old Porpora to his 
pupil Caffarelli: “ Go, my child, do everything opposite to that 
which you hear around you, whether it be in Italy or elsewhere, 
and you will then be certain to march on the high road to fortune.” 

Marietta Alboni is hardly twenty-three years of age. She is 
large and stout for one so young : her face, without pretensions to 
regular beauty, is highly agreeable and intelligent, and filled with 
charming vivacity. She is gifted with one of those happy physiog- 
i.wnes Which the Italians call geniale, that is to say, animated with 
a divine fire which plays round and penetrates all things. Her 
voice is the true contralto, full and sonorous, and of the most 
mellow and beautiful quality. It ranges from F in the bass clef to 
C sharp in the soprano : constituting two octaves and a halfin 
compass. This vocal scale is divided into three parts, or registers, 
which follow in complete order. The first register commences at 
F in the bass, and reaches F atthe medium. This is the true body 
of the voice, whose admirable timbre characterises and colours all 
the rest. The second extends from G in the medium to F on the 
fifth line, and the upper part, which forms the third register, is no 
more than an elegant superfluity of Nature. It is necessary next 
to understand with what incredible skill the artiste manages this 
instrument : it is the pearly, light, and florid vocalisation of Per- 
siani joined to the resonance, pomp, and amplitude, of Pisaroni, 
No words can convey an idea of the exquisite purity of this voice, 
always mellow, always equable, which vibrates without effort, and 
cach note of which expands itself like the bud of a rose, and sheds 
a balm on the ear, as some exquisite fruit perfumes the palate. No 
scream, no affected dramatic contortion omen attacks the sense 
of hearing, under the pretence of softening the feclings, as if a 
verse of Virgil, or Racine, which so easily penetrates to the heart, 
were for that less true, or less beautiful, The ancients thought 
otherwise, and they said truly :— 


‘ Gratior et pulchra veniens in corpore virtus.’ 


Slightly moved on her first appearance on the stage, Mdlle. Alboni 
soon recovered her composure, and sang the air of Arsace, from 
Semiramide with a charm absolutely marvellous. The beautiful 
deep notes which Rossini wrote in this morceau for Pisaroni re- 
sounded through the vast area of the Opera with a plenitude of 
power, and an ease never before heard in the theatre. It was 
perfectly enchanting to listen to this delicious morceau interpreted 
by that macnificent organ which sported with the greatest obstacles, 
and which nothing appeared capable of overcoming in its most 
daring flights. The public was not slow to appreciate the genius 
of the artiste, and did not spare the outward manifestations of its 
enthusiastic admiration. Mdlle. Alboni was less successful in the 
duo from Scmiramide, which she sang with Alizard: but it was 
certainly not her fault. This she proved in the duet from the 
Barbiere, which she gave with Barhoillet, and which she was 
called upon to repeat amidst the loudest demonstration of delight. 
She sang her portion of this morceau with a most enchanting air 
of coquetry, and employed in the allegro a richness of ornament 
that Persiani, or Damoreau could hardly have equalled. She was 
still more admirable in the air from the I/a/icna, which was encored 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

It is our belief that since Malibran no singer has been heard at 
Paris with so rarely-gifted, and so perfect a talent: perhaps 
evenin Alboni there are some vocal qualifications superior to those 
we have admired in the illustrious artiste, who lives no more, saving: 
in the memorics of amateurs. There is, however, some sight 
exception to our eulogies ; we would prove our prerogative of 
criticism by pointing out these minute flaws. In this most exquisite 
and astonishing voice there are a few notes which do not possess 





the richness and vibration of the remainder. These take place in 
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the middle register, on the sol, da, si, which forms the break 
between the chest-voice, which is of unparallelled beauty, and that 
vulgarly called, head-voice. When the singer does not take 
sufficient care, these notes assume a throaty character, and seem 
somewhat strangled. It is certain that the artiste glides over this 
bridge of sighs with all sorts of precautions, and that she seems to 
experience great happiness when she reaches a real contralto note, 
which she makes vibrate with so much power and sonority. 

Frequently she contrasts the two registers with inimitable tact, 
holding lightly on the mixed note before she bounds upon the ¢erra 
Jirma of her chest-voice which she rules with supreme authority. 
We have heard her take a descending passage, embracing nearly 
two octaves and a half, which came on the ear with the rapidity of 
lightning, without a single note losing its quality or resonance, and 
all without the slightest apparent effort, and with an ease absolutely 
incredible. Such is the art of the singer, such is the power and 
beauty which charms you and electrifies you, without giving you 
the least inquietude with regard to the artiste’s force, which 
wakes within you the most profound emotions, and tempers them 
with the graces and caprices of her fancy. How little can such 
an artiste be compared to those abortions which are sent forth 
vearly from the Conservatoire, where they manufacture singers as 
they make pins, one professor being employed to draw out the 
point, and another to make the head round! 

Having heard Mdlle. Alboni but at a single concert, we have 
no means of certifying whether she possesses all the necessary 
qualities of a dramatic singer. In the drama more variety, more 
passion is required, and it is possible that the talent of Mdlle. 
Alboni, so wondrous in the frame in which she has appeared before 
us, may participate in the imperfection of all sublunary matters. 

However this may be, and reserving to ourselves the right of 
judging hereafter on this point, we proclaim that Alboni is a vocalist 
of the first order, superior to Malibran in taste and finish, superior 
to Pisaroni in the richness and beauty of her organ, and whose 
appearance in Parisis likely to produce a considerable and salutary 
effect in these times of the decline of music. R. Scupo.” 


(From La Presse.) 
MADEMOISELLE ALBONI. 


“ After the overture to Semiramide, which was executed with 
that ensemble and perfection which belongs to no other orchestra 
besides that of the Opera, Alboni appeared, holding her music 
paper, dressed in black velvet, a brooch of brilliants on her bosom, 
and her hair cut @/a Titus: for, in her quality of contralto, she 
almost always plays men’s characters, and is compelled to sacrifice her 
coiffure to the exigencies of her employment. After this account, 
the reader might be led to form an opinion that Alboni 
possessed strong masculine traits of character, and the form 
and allurements of a virago. But despite the opulence of 
her person, arms that might vie with those of Michael Angelo’s 
statues, and a lofty, commanding figure, she possesses a charm- 
ing physiognomy, full of grace and sweetness, eminently 
feminine, infantine even, with sparkling eyes and the happiest smile 
in the world. If we closely examine this exterior aspect of Alboui, 
we shall find that it is the counterpart of her genius. It is the same 
combination of energy and suavity, of robust and light qualities. 
She has the rarest and most penetrating of all graces—the grace of 
power. Her voice, of immense extent, contains all registers, from 
the soprano to the bass. Admirable musical Androgyne, not less 
beautiful than the ancient Hermaphrodité, she combines the power 
of the male with every charm of the female, without rendering 
the one effeminate, or the other robustious. When she sang 
Arsace’s cavatina, ‘ Ah! quel giorno,’ the whole audience hung 
upon her lips, from whence issued, in pearly streams, those living, 
sparkling, resonant notes, gushing as though it were from har- 
mony’s purest font. After all those superhuman efforts, all the 
struggles and agonies we have been obliged to submit to, under 
the pretext of singing, it is most delightful and ravishing to hear 
so natural a voice, one so happy and so fresh which rejoices in 
music a3 a dove in the clouds, in the midst of rays and perfumes. 
What a happiness to be freed from those frightful contortions, those 
grimaces of despair, which make one compare, in the most tender 
moments, a singer to a Pythoness in convulsions, or one posses ed 
of the devil. In place of such, behold then one whose song is a 





song of joy, and who permits herself to be carried away, as it were, 
calm and smiling amid the waves of harmony. What purity! what 
soundness! what timbre ! at the same time so silvery, clear, and 
profound. And then what flexibility and what agility! Madlle. 
Alboni next gave, with Alizard, the duo from Semiramide, aud 
with Barhoillet, the duo from Barbiere, in which she displayed all 
the resources of her magnificent organ, and her admirable method. 
The air from Z/ Italiana, the last given, and this she sang with a 
spirit, a verve, and alightness quite inconceivable, passing from the 
low to the high, without the slightest effort, giving the notes always 
full, mellow, and sweet, raised the audience to a state of enthusiasm 
akin to delirium, four thousand hands applauding in unison. 
Ah! what an excellent claqueur is the public !—The signora was 
compelled to repeat the air, but that did not cost her much. It 
the audience had dared, they would have had it three times. 

Since Malibran, the musical world has produced no contralto so 
remarkable and so complete. The throne of gold lett unoceupied 
by Madlle. Falcon has at length found a queen worthy to be 
seated thereon, THEOPHILE GAUTIER.” 


It is with no small feeling of gratification and pride that we 
have perused the above articles on the great contralto, so fully 
confirmatory of our oft expressed opinions in the Musical 
World, The immense and universal success of Alboni was no 
more than what we felt would follow her appearance in Paris, 
and was just so much as we confidently and repeatedly predi- 
cated in our journal. In the same confidence, we prognosticate 
a still more triumphant success for the great cantatrice when 
she appears in the lyric drama in Paris, 





A Treatise on the “ Affinities of Gothe,” 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rotscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 





CHAPTER Il.—(continued from page 665). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES,” 


Tue Architect affords us the picture of the noblest artist-nature in 
which depth of feeling, seriousness of views, and grace of demeanour 
most beautifully interpenetrate each other, and produce the most 
beneficent impression. By this strange union of excellent qualities, 
which often exclude each other, he appears to us as a really plastic 
form, in which no side of the human mind has attained the mastery 
at the expense of the rest, but where every one of them is limited by 
its opposite in its immoderate endeavours, after exclusive value, and 
forced into beautiful symmetry. As in art, generally mind and sense 
interpenetrate each other ; so in an Architect thought and feeling 
have so mutually yielded, that his thought is penetrated by a beau- 
tiful warmth, and his feelings are ever pure and noble. That very 
quality which is wanting in the Assistant to satisfy the entire man, 
the Architect possesses, without being in the least inferior to the 
other in moral earnest and dignity of deportment. But the moral 
earnest of the Assistant could not have a perfecily pure effect, be- 
cause it scemed to us not to be gained with effort from a strong 
natural temperament striving after enjoyment, but rather, without a 
struggle, to have ben built on a quiet even soil. But through the 
earnest and dignity of the Architect breaks forth involuntarily a 
warmth, nay, a glow of feeling, from the strength of which we learn 
the thorough moral cultivation of the excelleut man—a cultivation 
which has been able to elevate the mere natural force of feeling, 
and to convert it into an organ of the moral man.* 

His appearance at once announces to us a full, entire man, in 





* Through Gothe’s conversations with Eckermann, we have now the pleasing 
conviction that the poet completely agrees with this view of the Architect. He 
says, on the occasion of those few words of Solger upon the Architect, which we 
have cited in the first part: ‘ Solger praises the Architect, who alone keeps him- 
self stroug and free, and has this beautiful peculiarity, not that he does not fall 
into the perplexities of the other characters, but that he is so great that he cannot 
fall into them. Do not wonder at that,’’ continues Githe, “ for I myself did not 
think of this when I made him. But Solger is right; it certainly lies in the 
character.” This passage is highly important, because it gives us a very weighty 
testimony as to the distinction between philosophical and artistical activity.— 
Dr. Rétscher’s note. 
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whose presence we feel at home. “ His exterior was of the kind 
that inspired confidence and awakened inclination. A youth, in the 
fullest sense of the word, well-built, slender, a little too tall, modest 
without mauvaise haute, confiding without intrusiveness.” His 
whole conduct confirms what has been said. Sensible and graceful 
in conversation, and as soon as he enters upon his own department, 
instructive and inviting the attention,* he is at the same time com- 
ae removed from all presumption, and every kind of pedantry. 
Jnint®rruptedly active, we nevertheless, in consequence of the 
calmness and clearness which is diffused over his active nature, 
always feel comfortable in his presence, and perceive the effects of 
his circumspect and yet hearty character which he spreads every 
where around him.t While full of modesty he never forgets his 
own dignity, and everywhere, even in minutie shews us that vene- 
ration for art, which he also exacts from others, and never degrades 
into a mere wordly pastime for the ignorant.t 

His deep nature turns him just as decidedly away from Luciana, 
who only strains after a superficial enjoyment of vanity, towards 
whom he shows a certain repelling coldness, as he feels attracted 
to the rich heart of Ottilia. If the Assistant and Architect agree 
in their inclination towards Ottilia, their relation to her is 
nevertheless extremely different, and appears something like sober 
prose in opposition to the tenderest poetry. In the Assistant 
the sensible reflection prevailed that in Ottilia he had found the 
most suitable wife for his position. The Architect, on the other 
hand, feels himself quite enchanted by the lovely creature without 
any consideration, and allows the impression of this beautiful nature 
quite purely, and without any particular views, wishes or hopes to 
prevail in him, expecting what fruit may result from it. Here also 
the Architect pursues the happy medium between the prosaic 
reflections of Assistant and the consuming passion of Edward. His 
relation is the prodnet of the purest poetry. Heartily and deeply 
penetrated by the value of the whole personality of Ottilia, this 
feeling receives through art, its highest consecration and most 
ideal expression § 

We perceive from the warmth with which the Architect seizes 
upon the character of Ottilia, and from his manner of giving form 
to a feeling, and as it were of glorifying it and raising it into the 
porely ideal region by means of art, how thoroughly he has freed 

imself from the natural force of feeling, how truly he has been 
educated by art, and bow the work of conquering the raw material 
has been in him so completely perfected, that his whole individuality 
has, in a measure, become a work of art. But we feel at the same 
time with the excellent man, when at last we see him deeply shaken 
and plunged into the deepest grief at the coffin of the lovely crea- 
ture, || that there is here a power even for a volcanic eruption, and 
that this force of the heart might act with devastating effect, had 
not moral earnest and artistic activity, going hand in hand, made 
these elements serviceable to themselves, and applied these instru- 
ments for their creations. 


7 





* We here refer to the beautiful conversation produced by the dispute in the 
alterations in the churchyard proposed by Charlotte, which so many families 
opposed, obstinately adhering to the visible space which received their earthly 
remains. The Architect transfers the point in question at once into the region of 
his own art, and thus unfolds views which are as purely human as they are 
ornamental to an artist.—Dr. Rétscher’s note. 

+ Thus it is said of him: “ He was generally allowed to receive strangers, and 
he managed either to ward off an unexpected visit, or at least so to prepare the 
ladies that they suffered no inconvenience.’’—Jbid. 

+ His whole conduct towards Luciana is floating before us, and particularly the 
manner in which he refuses only to administer to her vanity, and to expose his 
collection of objects of art to a mere curiosity, which often «deals clumsily with 
treasures of the kind.— Ibid. 

This is nowhere more beautifully shown than in the formation of the angel 
heads with which he adorns the chapel, and which gradually began to resemble 
Ottilia. ‘The presence of the lovely girl necessarily made on the soul of the 
young man, who had preconceived no natural and artistic physiognomy, such a 
ively impression, that by degrees nothing was lost on the passage trom the eye to 
the hand, but both at least worked harmoniously.”” How much to him Ottilia 
really is, we learn, not only from some very marked expressions, but from the 
care and animation with which he prepares the exhibition of the beautiful 
picture where Ottilia appears and is glorified as the Queen of Heaven.”’—Jbid. 

| “‘ And thus he stood by the side of the coffin in youthful strength and grace, 
absorbed in himself, turned fixedly into himself, with arms hanging down, with 
hands folded and wrung with grief, with head and glance directed towards the 
departed one.”’ Again, after the ingenious comparison with Belisarius, it is said, 
“The youth was silent, and the girl (Nanny) also for some time. She spoke to 
him with kindness and with confidence. His tears were dried; his pains were 
alleviated; he took leave of Ottilia kneeling, and ot Nanny, with a hearty pressure 
of the hand, and while it was still night he rode away from the place, without 
seeing any one else.”—Cited by Dr. Rétscher, 





Because the Architect is always sure of himself, and yet does 
not express a consciousness of this certainty, as it belongs fully to 
his nature, the effect he produces upon us is so much the more 
pure. Areflection upon it would designate him as a man, who 
eyes himself in the mirror of his own moral excellence, or as one 
who, by constant observation and careful watching of himself, will 
guard himself from danger, and not allow himself to be taken by 
surprise. In neither case would his secure deportment belong to 
nature, and work upon us asa character. The Architect therefore 
never quits his noble repose, because it completely belongs to his 
being. Thus from top to toe he is a beautiful plastic form, 


(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. LVI. 


To gaze upon thee does not make me mad, 
But I can watch thine eyes, so softly gleaming, 
And gather gentle solace from their beaming, 
Till I am glad, or dream that I am glad. 
Upon this earth no pleasure can be had 
But that which rises from a willing dreaming ; 
And e’en when joys around our hearts are streaming, 
Guessing their shallowness, we oft are sad. 
Thy glances torture not: they are a balm 
Unto my wounded heart for comfort giv’n, 
Though once their pow’r my inmost soul could shake. 
I love thee, but my love for thee is calm, 
Like the pure hopeful love of saints for heav’n. 
Thou art my tranquil dream—let me not wake. 





N.D. 





LISZT AND HIS AUDIENCE. 


Some brief time ago, Liszt was travelling in Germany, and 
giving concerts en route As usual he journied like a prince, 
or grand vizier ; was preceded by a courier, who prepared hs 
relays of horses, and was accompanied by his secretary. He 
arrived in a small town, the inhabitants of which, he was 
informed, had the greatest possible desire to see so celebrated 
a person, and hear him play. In consequence he determined 
to give a grand concert, which was announced in due time 
with the usual parade. Liszt knew that his name was adored 
in Germany. His sole fear was lest the room in which his 
concert was about to take place would be too small for the 
crowd of his admirers. 

But when evening came, and the hour of entertainment 
arrived, judge of the consternation of the pianist at finding 
the room nearly empty, there not being forty persons as- 
sembled, and these, for the most part, ill-dressed and looking 
slovenly, and seeming as though they felt out of place in such 
scanty society. He remained a long while in expectation of 
the crowd rushing in, promenaded in the little lobby attached 
to the concert-room, entered into long conversation with 
several persons concerning all manner of foreign subjects, 
thinking to prolong the time of commencing his performance, 
still feeding on the hopes of a reinforcement to his thin 
audience. At last, despite of all these disheartenings and 
lingerings he was compelled to begin. Suddenly as he was 
playing his fantasia on airs from Don Giovanni, a luminous 
idea entered his head. He stopt in the middle of the morceau, 
advanced towards the front, and saluting the audience in the 
most polished manner possible, said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
I presume you have had sufficient music, as well as myself. 
Will you all do me the great favour of coming to sup with 
me ?” 

This singular invitation, it may be supposed, was received 
with immense cheers and bravos. The audience rose from 
their seats with great delight, and followed the pianist to his 
hotel, where he ordered a splendid supper to be provided for 
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them. Liszt played his part of Amphitryon to perfection, 
and the host and his guests separated many hours after mid- 
night mutually enchanted with each other. 

But the following day the wily pianist announced a second 
concert. On this occasion the room was crammed to suffoca- 
tion, upwards of two thousand auditors being present. No 
doubt the reputation of the artiste was the great cause of the 
attraction: but had not the supper of the preceding evening 
some influence in bringing together so large an assembly? 
Liszt realized by the night’s receipt more than would have 
reimbursed him for twenty suppers. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 

Polka,” upon favorite Airs sung by MADEMOISEILE ALBONI, arranged 

by Cuartes Coore.—Cramer, BEALr, & Co. 

Mr. Coote has, with much ingenuity, dovetailed a few of the most 
popular melodies sung by the great contralto into a capital polka. 
Known airs certainly form the best dance tunes, and this is one of 
the happiest and most striking we have heard of late. Alboni’s 
name will no doubt lend it an additional charm. 

“ Quadrille,”” sur les motifs favorits chantés, par MADEMOISELLE ALBONI, 
@ l’Opera Italien, Covent Garden, arrungée pour le pianoforte par 
Cart Hocust.—Cramer, Beare, & Co. 

This quadrille will prove highly attractive, no less from the 
beauty of the melodies themselves than the reminiscences they 
provoke of the charming cantatrice whose name is borrowed for its 
designation. Pantalon is taken from the well-known “ Brindisi’ 
in Lucrezia Borgia; lEté, Arsace’s aria in Semiramide ; Poule, 
Isabella’s cavatina in Italiana in Algieri; Trenise from the 
Barbiere ; and the Finale from the favorite polacca in Betly. The 
subjects are capitally manufactured into a brilliant aud very 
fascinating quadrille. 
* The Lost Fairy,” Cavatina ; the poetry written by Lucy Apams; the 

music composed by Cuar.es E. Horn.—Z. T. PurDay. 

This is a very clever and pleasing song, indited in Mr. Horn’s 
peculiar cavatina manner. The composer was certainly in the 
vein when he wrote it. The words are neat without pretence. 














“ Home I feelis drawing nigh ;’’ Duetto for two voices, the poetry written 
by Ggorce Soang, Esq.; the music composed by Enwaxp J. LopER. 
—Z.T. Purpay. 

An excellent duetto, captivating in melody, striking in the 
arrangement, and voiced with all the composer’s skill. The change 
from 6 8 to 2-4 has a good effect, and the too minute imitation of 
the chimes on the words, “ Hark! the bells,” so invariably pur- 
sued by nearly all writers in the same predicament, has not been 
persevered in by Mr. Loder. We admire the duet much, and 
recommend it heartily. 





“ Sister Nymph of Ocean ;” Duetto for two voices ; the poetry written by 
Grorce Soang, Esq.; the music written by Epwarp J. Loper.— 
Z. T. Purpay. 

Very Auber-ish and very sparkling. This is perhaps a more 
finished duo than the other. There is something remarkably 
elegant in Mr. Loder’s harmonies, and the way in which the voices 
are managed is felicitous and original. Mr. Loder has been 
particularly fortunate in the two duets we have just noticed. 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 


Drespen, Oct. 10.—My dear———I am just about con- 
cluding a most entertaining tour through Germany—having 
spent some few weeks at Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, Prague, 
and Dresden. A little musical news from these places may, 
perhaps, be interesting to you. At Munich there is a rumour 


about Lachner leaving his situation as Kapellmeister to go to 
Berlin in lieu of Meyerbeer, who is not altogether pleased 
with the present arrangements of the theatre there. Munich 
alone is worth the journey to Germany and bids fair even to 





outdo the attractions of Dresden and Vienna. 


Would you 





had seen Schwan Thaler’s colossal statue of Bavaria—a 
female figure cast in bronze, fifty-six feet high, and though 
gigantic, the expression of the countenance is quite pleasing 
and fascinating. The execution of this work is quite on a 
par with its poetical conception. At Vienna there are great 
preparations for Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which is to be per- 
formed on the 8th and 11th of November by upwards of 
1000 artistes and amateurs under his direction, almost Simul- 
taneously with its first production at Leipzig and Berlin. At 
the Z'heatre of the Court at Vienna there will be two new 
operas this winter, Afagda, by Flotow—on the subject of the 
ballet of Lay Henrietta—and the Pretendent (as it is called 
in Germany) by Kucken, both comic operas. At the Theatre 
an der Wien there is to be, first, a new opera by Lorzing, 
Undine—taken from La Motte Touqué’s charming tale—thcn 
Balfe’s Bondman, Wallace’s Maritana, and Benedict’s Crusa- 
ders. You sce that the English are in a great majority. At 
Dresden, Hiller’s new opera, Conradin, will be given for the 
first time on Wednesday next, and I shall come on purpose 
from Leipzig to hear it. Wagner is at Berlin preparing the 
first performance of his Rienzi, which will take place there on 
the 2lst instant. Thalberg will give concerts at Hanover, 
Dresden, &c., &c. Young Joachim has been playing with 
immense success at Leipzig. A new Danish composer, Hart- 
mann, is very highly spoken of in Germany. Jenny Lind, I 
understand, is to give some performances at Hamburgh, pre- 
vious to her engageme it at Berlin and her return to Sweden, 
where it is said she will remain until the next London season. 
Benedict's Brides of Venice will be performed at Dresden 
and at Leipzig in the course of this winter—the Crusaders 
will be produced at the end of this month at Stuttgart, and 
about Christmas at Munich and Vienna. I hope on my return 
to London, early in November, I shall be able to give you 
some further details for the World. In the meanwhile if you 
find anything worth your while in this scrawl you are quite 
welcome to it. Always yours truly, B. 

P.S.—Rietz, of Dusseldorf, has just been appointed 
Musical Director at Leipzig. Mendelssohn has been very 
unwell but is recovering fast. His journey to Vienna will, 
perhaps, be put off on this account. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

HaymarkeET.—The new five act play, called The [Heart 
and the World, was produced on Wednesday evening, and 
received with favor. Its success, however, depended altogether 
on its poetical beauties and the acting of Miss Helen Faucit. 
Mr. Westland Marston is the author. This gentleman had 
previously produced The Patrician’s Daughter at Drury Lane, 
under Macready’s management, a play of merit, and which 
obtained much success; and more lately, at the Haymarket, 
a two act drama of domestic interest, entitled Borough Politics. 
Mr. Marston has also published a dramatic poem, under the 
name of ‘‘ Gerald,” and some other effusions. The Heart and 
the World is partly in blank verse and partly in prose, To 
give an idea of the plot is quite beyond our ability. We listened 
very patiently throughout the five acts, and could catch no 
glimpse of story, nor discover any incident. The play, with 
the exception of a few scenes, is entirely didactic. The lan- 
guage, sometimes poetical, is always diffuse and circumlocutory. 
The characters have no individuality. In short, the play is no 
drama, and Mr. Marston must, indeed, alter his notions 
entirely of scenic requisition, before he can hope to obtain the 
name of adramatist. We acknowledge that there are many 
highly poetical passages, and some few striking situations in 
The Heart and the World, but these do not constitute a play. 
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To Miss Helen Faucit the author undoubtdly owes his partial 
success. Her acting was very beautiful. Her reading of a 
letter from her lover in the first scene, in which sbe finds proofs 
of his constancy, which she had cause previously to suspect of 
a tendency to fall off, was most charming and natural. The 
othe performers have left no impression on our minds. Mr. 
Creswick had a very ungracious part to undertake. He played 
occasionally with taste and judgment, but was sometimes 
enticed into extravagance. Miss Julia Bennett played a 
lively young lady, and did a small bit of serious in the 
last act, which was the most amusing part of her perform- 
ance. Mr. A. Wigan impersonated something, but what 
we could not exactly make out. The play received great 
applause at the fall of the curtain, when there was a call for 
Miss Faucit, and subsequently for Mr. Creswick, who an- 
nounced the play for repetition three times a week. The 
author was then called for, and after some delay, he bowed 
from one of the stage boxes. (Great praise is due to the 
enterprising Mr.Webster for his unceasing exertion in catering 
for the public. A new comedy, in five acts, is in rehearsal, 
and will be shortly announced. 

Drury Lane.—The great novelty of the week past at the 
Drury Lane Concerts has been the production of the Swiss 
Quadrille, written by M. Jullien, and announced some time 
previously in the bills. We have had occasion, at various 
times, to compliment M. Jullien for his admirable tact and 
skill in this species of musical composition. Our compliment 
on the present occasion must be considerably qualified. 
Anterior to M. Jullien’s advent to England, his quadrilles 
were highly popular in Paris. They were just such composi- 
tions as suited the French taste in dance tunes—light, 
sparkling, and catching, they suited all the requirements of 
this class of writing. Upon M. Jullien’s coming to 
London and giving his first Concerts, he tried his French 
Quadrilles, but they had no great success. He soon dis- 
covered a new mode of catching the sympathies of his 
audience. When he was in Dublin he felt that the nationality 
of the public would be highly complimented by writing 
expressly for them a set of quadrilles founded on national 
airs. Jullien indited “ The Royal Irish Quadrilles.” The 
success of these quadrilles was incredible. Every night in 
Dublin the whole town was in a state of ecstacy with the 
Irish Quadrilles, and the ‘ Tow-row-row” finale was the 
inevitable signal for a furore. When Jullien came to London 
he tried the Irish Quadrilles. They had great success, but 
not Jrish success. ‘Ha, ha!” said M. Jullien, ‘*’tis as 
I thought—I must give the English English Quadrilles, if I 
would stir them up as I did the Patlanders.” Whereupon 
M. Jullien wrote his “ Royal British Quadrilles.” The public 
need not be informed as to the success of the above. In the 
maritime towns the ‘‘Navy Quadrilles” vied in popularity 
with the Irish Quadrilles in Dublin, causing at times so much 
commotion among the jolly tars of England, and exciting 
them to such a piteh (an involuntary pun—let it pass), that 
the police had to be called in on sundry occasions, to 
endeavour to quash the turbulent spirits of the sea. M. 
Jullien, by geizing on known melodies, and national melodies, 
had touched the chord of the public heart, which vibrated 
strongly towards him and his effusions. He had found out 
the great secret of writing quadrilles. But the secret did not 
contain within it the germs of immortality. With all the 
reverence of the public for its country, and its love of hear- 
ing its praises (Jullien’s British Quadrilles were an eulogy on 
the nation), it requires frequently a new stimulant, or 
pleasure will pall upon its taste. M. Jullien discovered that 








his auditors must have something new from his pen every 
year. He considered what next was to be done. “I have 
given them,” said he to himself, “ Irish, Scotch, English, 
Army and Navy Quadrilles. What next ?—Welch Quadrilles, 
or York Quadrilles? No! we must not descend to princi- 
palities, or shires. Swiss Quadrilles—ha !—luminous idea! 
descriptive—storm—thunder—lightning—avalanche—torrents 
—chamois—hounds and horns—lI’ll do it,’”’ said Jullien, so off 
he went directly to Switzerland, and composed, as we are 
told, the quadrilles in the heart of the Bernese Alps. 

M. Jullien is shrewd, penetrative, and has considerable 
judgment and foresight; but M. Jullien erred greatly if he 
considered by any means he could have made the Swiss 
Quadrilles as popular as the home-made quadrilles. With 
all his clearness of head the enterprising conductor is some- 
times swayed by enthusiasm, and may then be said to be 
carried out of himself. M. Jullien takes strides and flights— 
yea, seven-leagued strides and far-darting flights, but he 
sometimes loses himself in his own anxiety and self- 
dependence. M. Jullien erred in more than one respect 
touching the compositions of the Swiss Quadrilles. As they 
are constructed, the Swiss Quadrille, with the introduction and 
finale, has all the constituents of a symphony. It is in fact 
a descriptive symphony in form and treatment with dance 
tunes introduced into it. Strip it of its dances, it becomes a 
symphony. Take away the introduction and finale, the 
quadrille then and then only becomes apparent. Thus we 
have two incompatible musical compositions militating, the 
one against the other. The symphony destroys the quadrille, 
and the quadrille destroys the symphony. Another grave 
error have we to offer to M. Jullien’s new composition, 
namely, the introduction of machinery into the performance, 
unprecedented and out of all propriety. We allude to some 
instruments to represent the effects of rain and other noises, 
which the composer thought could not be produced by any 
instrument in the orchestra. This is certainly derogating 
from the power and dignity of music, and is altogether 
unworthy the talents and experience of M. Jullien. We 
must do the chef justice to say that he felt the utter incom- 
petence of these accessories after the first night, and discon- 
tinued them entirely. Let us now briefly describe the Swiss 
Quadrille, and enter into an estimate of its musical and 
poetic merit. 

We have said the general form of the quadrille is symphonic. 
The introduction is in C, as is also the finale. The intrc- 
duction is an andante in 9-8, and commences with a chord 
sostenuto for three German flutes, when the subject is taken 
up by two oboes, neatly worked out, two clarionets following 
with the same phrases. The melody is then played by the 
orchestra, the wind instruments being advantagecusly heard, 
supported by the strings con sordini. The song of the 
Cuckoo and other birds is imitated; the village bells are 
tolled, and the Introduction terminates with a highly pleasing 
and effective prayer. A capital effect is produced by using 
the stringed basses con sordini with the violins tremolo. 
No. 1 isa hunting subject, and commences boldly. It will 
be popular with dancers, as the rhythm is well marked and 
the melody pleasing and attractive. The report of the rifle, 
or pistol is objectionable as not belonging to music, and being 
provided by no musical instrument. A good bang on the 
drum would have all the effect required. No. 2, the national 
air, ‘*Le Chalet,” in G, is excellently and effectively 
arranged in dialogue for bassoon, trombone, and cornet-a- 
piston. The performances of Baumann, Cioffi, and Keenig 
obtained applause. This melody is perfectly beautiful, 
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No. 3. in B flat, we believe, introduced the celebrated 
‘* Ranz des vaches.” The Alpen-horn was here played by 
Keenig for the first time in this country—we allude to Monday 
night—but did not excite any great surprise. This instru- 
ment is made of hollowed wood, neatly covered with the 
strippings of bark, which give it a very rustic appearance. 
The Alpen-horn upon which Keenig played, seems to differ 
in form from all we have seen in pictures or read of in books. 
Perhaps the doubled form was necessary in the limited space 
enjoined by an orchestra. The instrument is in B flat, and 
M. Keenig was playing in C. His playing, as well as the 
tone of the instrument itself, was much admired. The shake 
upon Dand E was as perfect as any shake we ever heard. 
No. 4, in D is the beautiful Swiss melody, “ Au Rive du 


Lac.” It is arranged with variations for flute, flageolet, and 
oboe. It affords Richardson, Colinet, and Barret fine scope 


to exhibit their instrumental powers. No.5 isin C. The 
subject is original and happy, and makes one of the most 
spirited and striking quadrille tunes we ever heard. The 
melody is joyous, and is descriptive of the mirthful feel- 
ings of a village fete. The finale commences here, and is 
altogether independent of the quadrille. The wind is 
heard at intervals, and the drifting rain, and cry of the eagle 
and other frighted birds, together with the deep rumbling of the 
distant thunder warn the villagers of the approaching storm. 
We must entirely compliment M. Jullien on the manner in 
which he has worked out the opening of the storm. It is 
perfectly original, and displays the greatest instrumental 
ingenuity. By his use of the violins con sordini, he produces 
an imitation of the rising winds more closely allied to nature 
than anything we ever heard in an orchestra. The terror of 
the people now increases with the violence of the tempest : 
the mountain torrent burst its banks, the avalanche falls with 
a tremendous crash, and bounds down the mountain side. 
All this while the winds roar, the thunders boom, the rain 
hisses, the birds scream, and nature seems commingled in one 
elemental chaos. In managing and making the most of the 
power and resources of his orchestra, M. Jullien, at this awful 
crisis, proves himself a true poet. He has evidently not 
looked at Nature through the spectacles of books, but has taken 
her in at his eyes and ears, and drank deep at her fount of 
inspiration. After hearing this finale, we felt ourselves 
inclined to say that Jullien was born of an avalanche. The 
avalanche passes away harmless and the village is preserved. 
The bell rings, a shout resounds through the valley, and the 
assembled villagers celebrate in chorus their escape from 
destruction. Notwithstanding the prodigious effect produced 
by this finale on the first night, the general feeling regarding 
the quadrille was unsatisfactory. M. Jullien himself must 
have felt he was in somewhat similar a position to that in 
which he was placed when he produced the Irish Quadrilles 
in Paris. If M. Jullien’s band was hissed when he played 
the Tow-row-row Quadrille in Paris, the conductor ought to 
have been warned, that there was a possibility that, at least, 
the Swiss Quadrille might not prove attractive in England. 
It was no fault of M. Jullien’s if the Parisians did not under- 
stand, or appreciate the national airs of Ireland, but he need 
not have introduced them into Paris :—it was no fault of 
M. Jullien’s if the English public did not understand or 
appreciate the Swiss Quadrilles, but he need not have intro- 
duced them into England. It is certainly a difficult task to 
please the public, who never know themselves what would 
please them. Of the Swiss Quadrilles, when stript of the 
introduction and finale, we think they will prove highly 
attractive, and will make a most capital set for dancing. It 








is much to be lamented, M. Jullien did not reserve his intro- 
duction and finale for some more appropriate position than 
that of creating frame for dances. 

ApELpui.—Madame Celeste returned from Manchester and 
appeared during the week in The Green Bushes and Taming 
a Zartar. The fair manageress was received with hearty 
cheers on her entrance by a crowded house, and performed 
with her usual grace and talent. 

Surrey.— The Bohemian Girl is still played, the manager 
finding no greater attraction necessary. Next week Zhe 
Enchantress will be produced, and several novelties are in 
preparation. The Devil to Pay is performed every evening 
with great success, 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF SALVI- 

Lorenzo Savi was born at Ancona in 1810, and, now in 
his thirty-seventh year, has run through a career of favour 
not frequently surpassed by singers. Since his débdt at Zara, 
in the autumn season of 1830, Salvi has appeared in more 
than fifty different operas, upon more than thirty stages, 
comprising the most important of Italy and other countries. 
In the spring of 1831, in consequence of his popularity, he 
was engaged at the Téatro Balle, at Rome. He thence 
passed to Vienna, where he obtained the greatest applause in 
Bellini’s Straniera. At Florence he was received with much 
favour; and at the ensuing carnival, in his native city, he 
excited the greatest enthusiasm in Rossini’s Mosé, and the 
Gli Arabi nelle Gallie of Pacini. During the carnival of 
1832 he repaired a second time to Rome, where he sang with 
increasing success, and had two operas written expressly for 
him. These were, the Disertore Svizzero of Rossi, and 
Il Furioso of Donizetti. It was here he sang for the first 
time with the lamented Malibran, in Otello and Jl Barbiere. 
In the following season we behold him at Pesaro, now 
boasting of a theatre of the first class ; and in the subsequent 
summer he returned to Florence, where he was greatly 
applauded at the Pergola, in La Chiara di Rosemberg. From 
Florence he returned again to Ancona, for the autumn of 
1833, and thence he passed to Pisa during the carnival of 
1833-34. In the beginning of 1834 he made his début at 
Naples, first at the Del Fondo and afterwards at the San 
Carlo. This was one of the most important epochs in his 
life. He became so great a favourite that he was retained 
in this city for three successive seasons—a thing of rare 
occurrence in Italy. During this time, three operas were 
written for him, by the maestri Fioravanti, Vignezzi, and 
Raimondi. Zampa was likewise translated for him into 
Italian, and excited a veritable furore. At Leghorn, during 
the carnival of 1834-5, he appeared with the greatest applause 
in the Crociato and Sonnambula, He returned once more to 
Naples, and was engaged for an entire year, during which, 
six operas were composed expressly for him. In the spring 
of 1836 he debuted at Genoa, and his popularity in that city 
was immense. He had now established himself as one of the 
first tenors in Italy. For the third time he was recalled to 
Naples, and was reinstated there for two consecutive seasons. 
Donizetti’s Betly was written for him during this sojourn ; as 
also Jl Conte di Scialle of Pinto, and Jl Gianni di Parigi of 
Speranza. It is a remarkable circumstance in Salvi’s career, 
that every theatre at which he sang re-engaged him ; thus he 
returned to Genoa for two years, where he inspired unbounded 
enthusiasm. The following summer, 1837. he was engaged 
at Vienna, and again at Naples for the fourth time in five 
years, which finished with the carnival of 1838-9. The 
autumn of 1839 beheld his first appearance upon the all- 
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important stage of La Scala, at Milan. In Roberto Devereux 
he excited a furore among thé enthusiastic Milanese. During 
his stay in that city, three operas were written for him: 
Ricci’s J Duello sotto Richelieu; Panizza’s I Ciarlatani; 
and Verdi’s Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio. In this last 
work he elicited the most unanimous applause. We next 
find him at Turin during the carnival of 1839-40, He 
appeared here for the first time in Jl Templario, composed 
for him by Nicolai. His next engagement was at Genoa, 
where the eighteenth opera was written for him—Nini’s 
Christina, Regina di Scozia. The Scala again recalled him, 
and Verdi wrote his Un Giorno di Regno for him. Rome 
next secured his services for the carnival of 1840-1, and again 
another opera was composed for him. This was Donizetti's 
Adelia. He returned to the Scala in the spring of 1841, and 
sang in two new operas, written for him by Manusardi and 
Mandanici. He thence departed for Bergamo and Trieste, 
returning for the carnival at Milan. He was engaged during 
the carnival at Turin in the year 1842-3, and closed with the 
administration of the Theatre Italien of Paris for the season of 
1843-4, His successes in the French capital are too well 
known to require fresh notice: and in 44 we find him in 
England, where, if he failed to excite an Italian furore, he 
won the well-weighed applauses of numerous and critical 
audiences. Subsequently Salvi was engaged, by Tamburini, 
as primo tenore, for the Grand Opera at Petersburgh, vice 
Rubini, who retired from the stage. He stiil retains his 
engagement at the Capital of the Czars, and visits the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy during the recess. He was engaged this 
year for the Royal Italian Opera, and debuted on an English 
stage in Lucia. His success was most triumphant. From 
some unknown cause his engagement at Covent Garden was 
but half fulfilled. Signor Salvi, is now, we believe, at St. 
Petersburgh. It remains to say a few words concerning the 
position of Salvi as an artiste. 

Salvi is justly esteemed one of the finest tenors of Italy at 
the present day. He is undoubtedly a first-rate artist, and 
his style is very nearly perfect. He is a good musician, and 
adapts his singing to every variety of composition : neverthe- 
less he has founded a school of vocalization at this moment, 
which obtains throughout Italy as the school of Salvi. His 
voice is a high tenor, of extensive compass and sufficient 
power. Its characteristics are brilliancy and freshness of 
tone. His intonation is invariably correct, and his colouring 
judicious and effective ; on the continent,~he has been pro- 
nounced a great dramatic singer, and his late engagement in 
England has given him a still higher position on the lyric 
stage. His fame decidedly places him in the very foremost 
rank of Italian vocalists. The first theatres in Italy have 
witnessed his triumphs, and the most celebrated composers 
have written for him. Upwards of twenty operas have 
already employed the pens of authors solely on his account, 
and impresarii have contended and are now contending for 
his establishment on their boards. It would be superfluous 
to say more for the reputation of Lorenzo Salvi. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of The Musical World. 


Sir,—IJn the “ Letter from Paris,” No. 3, your talented correspondent 
has forgotten the name of the hotel, of which he so justly complains, at 
Abbeville. As a land-mark for future travellers to avoid falling into the 
same snare into which J, in common with the author of the “ Letters” 
was inveigled, pray print in your next, “ BEWARE OF THE HorTEL 
D’ANGLETERRE AT ABBEVILLE.” 


Yours faithfully, 
w.C 








PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. PoHLMAN’s GRAND MisceLLANgous ConcerT.—This concert 
was one of the most agreeable we have attended for a long time. The 
programme contained promise of good music as well as novelty; and 
those who were attracted by it to the Odd Fellows’ Hall on Wednesday 
evening were not disappointed, as the number of encores(six out of six 
teen pieces) proved. The abilities of Julian Adams and Mr. Saynor 
were already familiar to a Helifax audience. The latter played Drouet’s 
difficult variations on “ Rule Britannia,’’? ard when encored substituted 
the still more difficult variations by the same author on “ God save the 
Queen.” Julian Adams accompanied many of the pieces on the ptano- 
forte, and performed the concertina obligato to No. 7 with his ac- 
customed spirit and effect; but his greatest achievements were on the 
harmonium. His fantasia No. 4 on this instrument seemed a long and 
beautiful introduction to an air, and the audience were a little dis- 
appointed at its abrupt close ; but in the second part he made an atone- 
ment by again taking the harmonium (in lieu of the concertina) in No. 
14. After a brilliant introduction he played Donizetti’s air, familiar to 
most of our readers as “‘ Oh! summer night ;” and on being encored 
substituted for it ‘Dermot astore’ with a spirited coda.—Halifag 
Journal, 

Bretrast.—We have had repeatedly occasion to eulogize the enter- 
prizing spirit of our manager, Mr. Cunningham, but never with éruer 
cause than on the present occasion, as it treats of no less a matter than 
an Operatic company at Belfast, of whom the principals are Miss Rain- 
forth, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Stretton. Since the opening of the theatre 
for the ensuing season, on the 4th inst., the favorite operas, The Bohemian 
Girl, La Sonnambula, and Maritana were performed in a very creditable 
manner, and indeed, as well as in any provincial theatre in the kingdom. 
The choruses went very fairly, and the orchestra is better than we were 
used to have it. Miss Rainforth’s graceful singing and acting have 
procured her the jirst place in the estimation of our amateurs. Mr. 
Manvers stands next; Mr. Stretton is considered rather “‘ troppo forte,” 
and a little moderation both as regarding his over exertions in singing 
as well as his rather boisterous acting, would place him higher in the 
estimation of the Belfast public, who are not too provincial to see that 
there is some good stuff in the ‘basso’ which suffers from the above- 
named defects. The house has been well attended hitherto, and we 
sincerely hope that Mr. Cunningham will reap the harvest so justly due 
to him, for his unremitting exertions —From a correspondent. 

CHELTENHAM.—(From a correspondent.)—Music is here taking the 
lead in our public amusements: first we have some very agreeable sub- 
scription concerts twice a week, which are sustained by a full band and 
occasional solos by our resident professors, with some vocal music 
occasionally introduced. Miss Povey’s concert at Hale’s Musical Saloon 
went off on Monday last with great éclat, the fair vocalist herself 
receiving deserved applause, as also Mr. R. Butt, who played a solo of 
his own composition in admirable style. Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Land 
hold out great attractions next Friday and Saturday week. Madame 
Dulcken and John Parry, and the Misses Smiths are about to favour 
Cheltenham with a visit. All the above concerts are given by Messrs. 
Hale and Son. Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft have also announced a series 
of attractive concerts. Mr. Richard Blagrove is now sojourning here, 
so that altogether the season bids fair to be a very musical and attractive 
one. 

CHELTENHAM.—Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft have announced four 
Musical Evenings, as a contribution to the amusement list of the ensuing 
winter, the first to take place early in November. From the terms of 
the announcement these entertainments, we presume, are intended to 
be on the same plan as those given by Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft in 
former seasons, and as the subscripton for the series now proposed 
appears to be extremely moderate, we hope it will meet with very 
general support.—Chelleham Looker-on. 

Concert Haut, Lorp NeLson-sTREET.—The celebrated Mrs. Wood, 
formerly Miss Paton—there are so many Woods now-a-days in the 
musical profession that it is necessary to give this description— 
sung at two concerts at this place, with Miss Whitnall, Mr. Ryalls, 
Signor Sapio, and Mr. George Holden as conductor. The auditories 
were numerous and respectable, and highly delighted. In the ballads 
Mrs. Wood was triumphant, but she should eschew the bravuras, as the 
wear and tear to which her once splendid voice has been subjected 
renders the due execution of them exceedingly difficult. We can per- 
ceive in her, when attempting them, only the wreck of a great artist, 
but in the softer and pathetic songs, she is fresh and animate, and 
effective as ever, The duets with Miss Whitnall were very sweetly 
performed, and the songs and duets by the other vocalists were deservedly 
admired. There were many encores on each evening, some of them 
the offspring of sound taste and discrimination, but others not so 
justifiable. We could not but notice the unfavourable construction of 
this room for giving effect to delicately enunciated notes. The piano 
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portions of the solos could not be heard in the reserved gallery ; and we 
were disposed in the first instance to blame the vocalists, but on 
listening more attentively we found that this was also the case with the 
accompaniments. The concerts terminated early.—Liverpool Mail. 

Mr. Jutian ApAms gave a grand concert in the Theatre of the Me- 
chanics’s Institute, on Tuesday evening last, to a very numerous and 
highly respectable audience. He was assisted on the occasion by 
the talented Collins family, who went through the different parts 
assigned to them in a manner highly creditable. Mr. Kohler, on the 
cornet-a-piston, was well received, and Mr. Sayner, on the flute, 
astonished all who heard him, and was rapturously encored. The whole 
performance afforded a treat to the lovers of music.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 

Batu Harmonic Society.—The first ‘for this season) of these social 
and delightful meetings was held on Friduy at the Assembly Rooms. 
This unexceptionable re-union is justly appreciated for the opportunity 
it affords (at a trifling cost) of hearing some of the best English com- 
positions, madrigals, glees, &c. The choir of professors and amateurs 
(the latter much increased) executed their allotted task admirably, much 
to the credit of their indefatigable conductor, Mr. Bianchi Taylor. Miss 
Patton and Miss Hobbs deserve particular commendation. 

Legps THEATRE.—Donizetti’s opera of Lucia di Lammermoor was 
produced with much success, Mr. Donald King sustaining the part of 
Ravenswood, Mrs. Donald King that of Lucy Ashton, Mr. Weiss that of 
Henry Ashton, and Mr. Mc Mahon, the part of Raymond. Mr. King’s 
voice is a good tenor, he sings very correctly, and with good taste. 
Mrs. King sings also with feeling, and although her vocal powers are 
not, in some of the energetic and spirited scenes, quite equal to what 
we might wish, yet we could discover many beauties in her style, which 
amply compensated for want of power. Mr. Weiss possesses a fine 
baritone voice, and did ample justice to the part of Henry Ashton. The 
curtain fell amidst the most enthusiastic cheering from all parts of the 
house. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

StratrorpD-on-Avon Gree Crus.—This Club opened its 
third season on Thursday last, in the long room of the Golden 
Lion Inn, A not very large company attended on the oc- 
casion, but a number of names were entered as annual 
subscribers. The original intention in establishing this society 
was to bring before the public a selection of madrigals of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and to have an open meeting once in 
each fortnight during the season for that purpose. How the 
object has been attained ‘‘ mine host” and the subscription 
list will best tell; for pure and beautiful harmony commend 
us to the compositions of the old masters, and the gems are 
richly given by the “working” members. The concert, for 
such it deservedly is, commenced at the customary hour, eight 
o’clock, and terminated at ten o’clock, and during that time it 
was agreeably varied by Mr. Hartley’s unique comic singing. 

Two new Instruments ov \. usic, the one a kind of haut- 
bois, and the other a galombet, have been tried, with good 
effect, by the military bands of Paris. 

Mr. Reeves, the tenor, has, we understand refused re- 
peated offers from Manchester, Birmingham, and other places, 
to sing at concerts, very wisely reserving himsclf for his 
coup d’essai at Drury Lane. Mr. Reeves has only sung 
once at a concert in London since his arrival. His only 
other appearance before a British audience has been in 
Edinburgh, where he sang with Jenny Lind. 

Beaumont Instirution.—The Society commences its an- 
nual series of concerts on Monday next. The list of per- 
formers is good; including the Misses and Mr. Williams, 
Miss Dolby, Messrs. Crouch, Shoubridge, Ellis, Roberts and 
Mr. John Parry. Mr. Maurice Davies will conduct. 

Mons. Juurien is still in treaty with Pauline Garcia, but 
we fear the adventurous chef cannot accomplish it with all 
his finesse, and tempting proffers. We shall learn more of 
the great cantatrice’s movements before long. Neither has 
Mons. Jullien, as yet, completed his negotiation with Mons. 
Duprez. The favourite tenor has not quite forgot his last 
reception in England. 





Bust or ALBon1.—We were much pleased yesterday, with 
a view of a bust of Alboni in clay, at M. Picourt’s studio, 
in Lisle-street. The character of the head and the expres- 
sion of the features are well preserved. The grcat contralto, 
is represented in her natural headgear, and appears as smiling 
as if she were about to repeat the “ Brindisi’ in Lucrezia 
Borgia. M. Picourt has taken immense pains to procure an 
exact likeness. Madlle. Alboni sat to him several times. 

Mr. Lumtey is at Berlin with Jenny Lind, and is at- 
tempting to negotiate with Mendelssohn respecting the long 
promised opera of the “‘ The Tempest.” The Swedish Night- 
ingale has been received with immense enthusiasm, on her 
first appearance at the theatre, the excitement being greater 
than on any previous occasion. Her English reputation has 
in no wise injured the success of Jenny Lind. 

Mr. Huttan commences his musical season with his 
70th, 71st, 72nd, 73rd, and 74th Elementary Singing Classes ; 
the two former for ladies, the others for gentlemen, offering to 
those who may wish to avail themselves of his system of 
learning to sing, the opportunity of doing so, by a course 
of sixty lessons, for the almost nominal charge of twelve 
shillings. We recommend them tothe notice of our would-be 
musical friends. He has also announced some classes for the 
Cultivation of the Voice; but those only are admissable as 
pupils who have completed an elementary course. Of his 
programme of public performances we have yet heard no 
tidings. 

Powe t, the clarionet player, and H. J. Bannister, the 
well-known violoncello player and composer, died last week. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic Socigty commences its season 
on the 17th of next month, with the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. 

Ir is said that the gentleman who engaged Jenny Lind to 
sing in Scotland, got alarmed when she was taken ill at 
Edinburgh, and actually insured her life for £1000 for six 
weeks.— Manchester Courrier. 

Braprorp Cuorat Society.—The managing committee 
have engaged Mr. John Parry and a talented party of vocal 
and instrumental performers, for the 2nd of December next, 
when the first concert of the season will take place. 

CuorLton-uron Merpiock GEN1ILEMEN’s GLEK CLUB.— 
On Wednesday evening, the members of this society as- 
sembled in the large room of the Town Hall, Grosvenor 
Square. The principal features of the concert were, Locke’s 
music to Macbeth, T. Cooke’s ‘* Hohenlinden,” Spofforth’s 
“Come bounteous May,” and “A Knight there came.” 
These and the other pieces in the programme, were on the 
whole, well rendered. 

Norwicn Festivat.—A letter has been received from 
Mendelssohn, of which the following is an extract :— 

“I am afraid I shall not be able to offer a new oratorio or sacred 
cantata for performance next year; for although 1 have begun 
some work of the kind, I have the winter so entirely taken up with 
performances in different parts of Germany, and with other occu- 
pations, that I shall not be able to finish that work in time for your 
festival. But as you intend giving my £lijah, in that case 1 have 
only to gay, that it would afford me great pleasure if I could find 
the opportunity of being present and having something to conduct 
at such a festival as yours, of which I have always heard the most 
jnteresting and brilliant accounts, and from which I may anticipate 
0 great a musical treat.”— Morning Post. 

Mapame Legartt, late Miss Susan Hobbs, is at Paris study- 
ing under Signor Emanuel Garcia, the master of Pauline Garcia 
and Jenny Lind. Report speaks most favourably of the 
talents of our fair country woman, whose style is said to 
resemble that of the Swedish nightingale. 
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Mr. Henry Howarp, tae Royat AcaApemiciaAn, the 
Secretary to the Academy, and the Professor of Painting in 
that Institution, died on the 5th instant, in the 78th year of 
his age. The professional career of this distinguished artist 
commenced in 1794, when he sent from Rome, where he was 
then residing, ‘The Dream of Cain,” from Gesner’s ‘Death 
of Abel,” for the Royal Academy Exhibition of that year. 
In the following season he was living in the Strand and ex- 
hibited at Somerset Huuse ‘‘ Puck,” from the ‘* Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” “ Ariel and Satan awaking in the Buming 
Lake,” and, for nearly forty years, he continued to contribute, 
without intermission, to the annual displays of the Royal 
Academy. In 1801 he was elected an Associate, and in 
1808, an Academician of that Corporation; and, at the period 
of his decease, was the third senior Royal Academician. On 
the death of Mr. Richards, in 1811, Mr. Howard was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Academy, the duties of which office 
he continued to discharge till his advanced years rendered the 
service of a deputy necessary, and Mr. Knight was nominated 
as such. Mr. Howard filled for some years the important 
office of Professor of Painting to the Academy, to which he 
was appointed in 1833. Although devoted throughout a 
long life to the poetic portion of his art, Mr. Howard at one 
time applied much of his practice to portrait painting. 
Numerous and excellent as were his early productions, he 
does not appear to have met many patrons. One, however, 
was a host in himself, and this was Sir John Soane, who was 
a valued friend. Several of Mr. Howard’s pictures now 
adorn the Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

New Mvusicat Instrument.—On Sunday last, a gentleman 
residing near Patricroft heard some music near his house, but 
was at a loss to account for it. At first he attributed it to 
the distant sound of Flixton bells, but this proved erroneous. 
After some time, when walking near the railway, the sound 
seemed more like a loud Molian harp. The sounds, which 
he describes as being very sweet, appear to have been caused 
by the wind acting on the electric telegraph wires. At the 
spot whence the music proceeded, there is a high embankment, 
which would probably cause a double current of wind upon 
the wires. It appeared also that the sounds varied at the 
different posts. The music was so loud as to be clearly 
heard at a distance of 80 or 90 yards.—Manchester Courier, 

Mr. anv Mrs. Cuartes Kean are playing with great 
success, at Manchester. 

Mr. R. B. Peake, tne Dramatist.—A meeting of a few 
friends of the late Mr. R. B. Peake took place at the Café de 
l'Europe, in the Haymarket, on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
forming a Committee to raise a fund for the support of his 
widow and four children, besides two of his late brother’s family 
who were also dependant upon him. Mr, Rodwell, who had been 
active in forming the meeting, announced that he had met 
with cordial sympathy, and offers of co-operation, in all 
quarters ; and, even at that early period of his labours, read 
a list of subscriptions proving the high esteem in which the 
deceased gentleman was held. <A performance of an un- 
precedented kind, which will embrace all the highest dramatic 
talent of England, will take place forthwith, at one of the 
theatres ; the theatrical funds will also, we believe, evince 
their accustomed liberality, as well as the Literary Fund ; and 
the most heart-warm exertions are being made in private to 
collect subscriptions, As we said last week, Mr. Peake’s 
claims are not of a common order. His life was spent in 
honourable industry, and friendship with all his literary fellow- 
labourers; whilst his brother’s death threw an additional 
burthen on him, to be supported by his pen. His presence 








shed kindly feeling and good temper upon all social oc- 
casions of meeting ; and it will be some time before one of 
the genus irritabile passes through life with so few enemies. 

Rusint —About thirty years ago, in a city of Italy, at 
Bergamo, by a singular contrast the company of the opera house 
was quite indifferent, while the choristers were excellent. It 
could scarcely have been otherwise, since the greater part of 
the choristers have since become distinguished composers. 
Donizetti, Crevelli, Leodoro, Blanche, Mari, and Dolci com- 
menced by singing in the choruses at Bergamo. There were 
among Others, at that epoch, a young man, very poor, very 
modest, and greatly beloved by his comrades. In Italy, the 
orchestra and choristers are worse paid than in France, if 
possible. You enter a boot-maker’s shop—the master is the 
first violin. The apprentices relax themselves after a day’s 
work by playing the clarionet, the hautboy, or the timbrels, 
in the evening, at the theatre. One young man, in order to 
assist his old mother, united the functions of chorister to the 
more lucrative employment of journeyman tailor. One day, 
when he had taken to Nozari’s house a pair of pantaloons, 
that illustrious singer, after looking at him earnestly, said to 
him very kindly, ‘‘ It appears to me, my good fellow, that I 
have seen you somewhere.” ‘“ Quite likely, sir: you may 
have seen me at the theatre, where I take part in the choruses.” 
“Have you a good voice?” ‘Not remarkably, sir; I can 
with great difficulty reach sol.” ‘* Let me see,” said Nozari, 
going to the piano, ‘‘ begin the gamut.” Our chorister 
obeyed; but when he reached sol, he stopped, out of breath. 
** Sound Ja—come, try.” “Sir, I cannot.” ‘Sound la, you 
blockhead.” ‘ La, la, la.” ‘Sound si.” ‘ My dear sir, 
I cannot.” ‘*Sound si I tell you, or——.” ‘* Don’t get 
argry, sir; I'll try: la, si, la, si, do.’, ‘I told youso,” said 
Nozari, with a voice of triumph; “ and now, my good fellow, 
I will say only one word to you. If you will only study and 
practice, you will become the first tenor in Italy.” Nozari 
was right. The poor chorister possesses now a fortune of 
two millions, and is called Rubini.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 
G. PEAC ¥; 
Manufacturer of Improved 
Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 
73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Opposite the Marine Society. 









Piccolo Pianoforte. 


PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 
possible prices, for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
— y invites his friends and the public to inspect his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, COTTAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 63 Octaves, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second- 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 

Superior Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 
One Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense. 


G. PEACHEY, 73, BIsHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, Opposite the Marine Society’ 
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WESSEL avynp CO’S 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO SOLO. 





Nod ULES SCHULHOFF’S PIANO-FORTE WORKS: 


= “Prague,’’ Allegro br. dedicated to _— nC... sOp.1. 
2. “Le Zephir,’’ Romance in Ab. Op. 2. 
3. “La Najade,’’ Melodie in B major, Op. 2. 


*5. “Andante et Etude de Concert, dad in A flat Op. 3. 
*18. Caprice sur des Airs Nationaux a | in E flat, 


boheme, Op. 10. 
*19. Nocturne Romance, in A flat, Op. 11. 


The above morceavx were played by M. Schulhoff, at his Concer 
28th May, with the greatest success. 


BOSISIO’s Newest aan and henna 
“La Smahlah,’’ Quadrilles 


No. 
129. 


130. ‘‘ Isabelle,’’ (Reine d’Espagne) W since 

131. “ Souvenirs du Bal des Sceaux’’ Quadrilles 
132. “Le Magicien,’’ Ditto 
183. “ Clermont de L’Oise,’’ Ditto 
134. “ Montpensier,” ou D:tto 
135. “Clarisse Harlowe,”’ .. Ditto 
136. ‘Le Prince Albert,” Ditto 


The above for Orchestra, 108. Quintette, 6s. 


NEW POLKAS AND we 

Schulhoff, *Toplitz Polka,’ 
. H “ Carlsbad Polka,”’ : 
Carpentier, - Trois Polkas Nationales,” (Les Univ erselles) 
Jenny Lind’s “Favorite Polka and Galop,” 
Hartung, (Hans) “The Royal Polka,” 
Czapek, (C.L.) “Les Hirondelles,”’ 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, each 
Rust (R.A.) 








Trois Polkas Populaires, 
¢ Djalma Polka,” 


*€ Mail Horn Galop,” 
“The Cavalry Polka,” 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


WITH GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS; 





King (James) re 














402. Gollmick, (A) ‘ Wherefore, wherefore, should I lonely be,” ., 
356. —-—- “The world is fair,”.. ie 
364. Reissiger, (C.G.) Towards my home each thought i is fying,” 
403. Oberthur, (C.) ‘ My love is like a damask rose,” .. 

300. ‘To distant lands I long to go,’’,. 

303. “See the Mariner returning,” 


94, Czapek, (L. F.) 


“ O’er the garden birds are flying,” 
. Krebs, (Carl.) “ 


* Loving, I think of thee,” 





330. Kucken, (Fred.) “ My heart, cans’t tell me?” 7 
307. ——. **In yonder forest darkling,”’ 

323. ——-—_—— ** Who hovers near my lattice now ?” 
298, ———_—_——_ “‘Thy name I whisper,” 





NEW VIOLONCELLO MUSIC: 

Pitzgerald (Lord Gerald), “ First Notturno,” for Violoncello and 

Piano (dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings), F 
Carr ighan (Terentius), “Andante and Variations on a celebrated 

German Air,” with piano accompaniment ; Op. 3. 
“Introduction, Variations, and Finale, on an n original theme,”’ 
with piano accompaniment $3 an . Op. 4. 
“Second Fantasia,” with piano accompaniment . Op. 5. 
0. 


WESSEL anv CO,, 


229, REGENT STREET, 
CORNER OF HANOVER STREET, LONDON. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBL ee, 
On the respective merits of his Three Puppets, 
WRONGHEAD, SLEEKHEAD, 


BY ALFRED BUNN. 


‘PUNCH,” 


and THICKHEAD, 


To be printed by W. S. JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and to be had of 


Booksellers and Newsyenders in town and country, 








LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of King George the First, a. p. 1720) 
7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, Cornhill, and 10, REGENT STREET. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, the Corporation taking 
the remaining third, out of which they pay the expenses of carrying on this 
department, thus giving the public all the benefits derived trom Mutual Assurance, 
and all the security afforded by an old and opulent Corporation. The Profits are 
added as a Bonus to thé Policy, or paid in cash, or applied to the reduction of the 
future Annual Premiums. 

A lower fixed rate without abatement. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of €100. 











Age. Participating. Non-participating. 
 &:. a. £8. d. 

20 20 2 115 11 

30 210 8 2 511 

40 35 1 3.0 0 

50 410 7 457 

60 612 5 6 511 














Prospectuses, containing a variety of modes of effecting Life Assurance, and all 
information, may be had by a personal, or written, application to the Actuary. 

Fire Insurances, on ever y description of Property, at Moderate Rates, and 
Marine Assurances at the Current Premiums. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
EXTENSIVE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


And Musical Instruments, 


Including a Chamber Organ, with 6 stops, and German pedals; a Seraphine, in 
rosewood case; Piano-Forte, Violins, Violoncello, &c. 


PUTTICK ann SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY 
On TUESDAY, Oct, 26th, 1847, at one o’clock most punctually, 
An extensive Collection of Ancient and Modern Music of every class, including 
COMPOSITIONS BY THE BEST MASTERS; 

Numerous Anthems, Madrigals, and other Works, with duplicate parts for 
Choruses ; HANDEL’s Works, by Dr. Arnold, a complete set. Also the Musical 
Instruments, Piano-Fortes, Violins, Violoncellos, Tenors, a Double Bass, a 


Patent Revolving Trumpet, by KOHLER; and other Instruments, wind and 
stringed. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


ELIX FARL:Y’S BalSTOL JOURNAL, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1745,) 
Commercial, Manufacturing, Agricultural, Railway, and 
Literary Advertiser; 

For avery extensive, populous, and wealthy district? comprising BRISTOL and 
CLIFTON, (the population of which alone is estimated at nearly Two Hundred 
‘Thousand,) and the Counties of SOMERSET, GLOUCESTER, ee 
MONMOUTH, WILTS, DEVON, DORSET, SOUTH WALES, &c. &c. 

Printed and Published every Saturday Morning, TOL. TAMES MARTIN 
N° Il, SMALL STREET, BRISTO 
THE LARGEST PAPER ALLOWED BY LAW. 
PRICE FIVE-PENCE. 

FELIX FARLEY’S BRISTOL JOURNAL bas been, for upwards of a Century 
- established medium of information on every matter of public interest through 

a very large extent of country, particularly the Midland and Western Counties 
and South Wales. Its authority and influence, as a steady supporter of the 
Constitution in Church and State, as well as of the various branches of national 
industry and enterprize, having secured the circulation of the BRISTOL 
JOURNAL amongst the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, and Professional, Agricul- 
tural, and Commercial Classes in the above extensive district, as well as more 
distant parts of the kingdom, 














The Atrapilatory, or Liquid Hair Dye ; 

The only Dye that really answers for all colours, an does not require 
re-doing, but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural 
red or purple tint common to all other dyes) BOTANIC WATER AND 
BEAR’S GREASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and falling off, the 
only effectual remedy, besides shaving the head, is the use of the two above- 
named articles, applied alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots 
from scurf, and as a stimulant, and the Bear’s Grease asa nourisher. The 
NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the Teeth, 
when used up and down, and ‘polishing the surface when used crossways. 
The hair warranted never to come out. The UNION AND TRIPLE 
HAIR BRUSHES. The Double ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. 
The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The Railway STROP and POWDER. 
The above new and elegant articles, in addition to a very extensive assort- 
ment of beautiful PERFUMES are the sole MANUFACTURES and 
INVENTION of Messrs. ROSS and SONS, 119, and 120, Bisbopsgate-street, 
London. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, Aa DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 
SEVENTH NIGHT or true SWISS: QUADRILLE, 


A SOLO by M. ANGLOITS. 
ARIA by MISS DOLBY. 
A SOLO by M. COLLINET. 

M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that in order to provide increased 
accommodation for his visitors, he has caused Two additional Apartments to be 
fitted up and added to the Promenade. The Programme for 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 25th, 1847, 
will include 
Herold’s Overture to “Le Pré aux Clercs—a Solo on the Contra-Basso by 
M. AnGLoIs—a Solo by M. CoLtinet—the National Swiss Song by Miss DoLBYy 
—a Grand New Fantasia from “ La Figlia del Reggimento,”’ with Solos by Herr 
Kenia, Messrs. Lazarus, BaRRET, and BAUMANN—Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony—the New Rhine Polka, and tor the Seventh Time, M. JuLLIEN’s NEW 
SWISS QUADRILLE, &c. &c. 
The Concert commences at Eight, and terminates before Eleven o’clock. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION AS USUAL. 


SINGING SCHOOL, APOLLONICON ROOMS. 


CLASSES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, 
Under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


Classes for the cultivation of the Voice are now being formed, to which Pupils 
who have completed an Elementary Course are admissible. 

Terms and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, Saint 
Martin’s Lane. 


e e a 
Singing Classes, Apollonicon Rooms, 
DirgcTor, - - - Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES for LADIES will meet as follows: 
Class No. 70-—On Monday Evening, October 25th, at half-past six o’clock. 
Class No. 71—On Monday Evening, October 25th, at a quarter before eight. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES for GENTLEMEN will meet as follows: 
Class No. 72—On Tuesday Evening, October 26th, at six o’clock. 

Class No, 73—(n Tuesday Evening, Oct. 26th, at a quarter past seven. 
Class No. 74—On Tuesday Evening, Oct. 26th, at half-past eight o’clock. 
TERMS, TwELVE SHILLINGS for = ee ot 60 lessons, or two payments of 
7s. 6d. each. 

Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, Saint 
Martin’s Lane. 








LIST OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES JEFFERYS, 
No 21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


JENNY Linp’s Sone OF FATHERLAND.—A most charming composition, by the 
renowned Felix Gautier, with English words by Charles Jefferys ; twenty-first 
edition, with a Portrait of the popular Cantatrice.—Price 2s. 

THE SONG OF THE SONNAMBULIST.—A lovely Melody, with English words by 
C. Jefferys, and a Portrait of Amina, in “La Sonnambula.” 

ALBONI’s Sone, “IL Secreto.”—COME LET US BE HAPPY,” with fine 
Portrait.—Price 2s, 6d. 





THE SONCS IN 
“LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” 
IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH, 
THE LATTER FREELY RENDERED by CHAS. JEFFERYS. 


1. Search through the wide world, “ Ciascun lo dice,” 

2. Ask me not why my heart, “‘ Quando il destino,” 

3. From life’s early morning the camp was my home, “ Apparvi alla luce.” 
4, The Rataplan. Price 2s. each; in colors, 2s. 6d. each, 


PIANO-FORTE. 








a @ 

Jenny Lind’s “Gems of Song,” arranged by Charles W. Glover, with 
REIMAN: nsimaiiornvsictueraguse ssemecwerwnn’ ceveutunbtacedt ss cave 3.0 
Jenny Lind’s Garland Quadrilles, arranged by Charles W. Glover...... 3.0 
Airs, “ Ciascun lo dice,” easy arrangement...........0.esseeee0e arke 1 6 
“€ Apparvi alla luce,” ditto...........0secceeeees eieceepnes Ditto 1 6 
——*“‘The Rataplan,”’ WON elt cekusceecoeac cass eeace see. Ditto 1 6 


JENNY LIND’S MAB.CH, from “La Figlia,”” 


Splendidly illy strat 2d, 





NEW MUSIC. 


Just Published, at Messrs. C. HALE AND SON’S Piano Forte, Harp, and 
Music Warehouse, Promenade House, and Montpellier Walk, Cheltenham ; 
“THE WILLOUGHBY POLKA,”’ 

Dedicated (by permission) to M1ss Jones, by the Publishers, arranged by 
W.E. Jarrett. Also, ‘‘ THE PESTH POLKA,’’—W.E. Jarrett. 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE SONGS OF THE HEART. 

No. 1.—*‘ The Blighted Heart.”’ No. 2.—* The Wasted Heart.’’ 
No. 3.—*‘ I took my Lute,’’ by Mrs. Francis Herrick. 





“when the Violet bloomed ,”—a Ballad, composed by Mrs. Francis Herrick 





A Selection of Waltzes, by A. Voigt. 





The Favorite Hymns, “ Jerusalem,” and ‘‘Before Jehovah’s awful 
Throne,” arranged in Score, by J. Uglowe. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS. 


COVENTRY & CO. 


Beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that they have, during the 
past ‘season, greatly improved their PIANOFORTES. which, for brilliancy of 
tone, combined with the utmost delicacy and durability of touch, they flatter 
themselves are unrivalled. C. & Co. solicit an inspection of their Stock, consist. 
ing of Bijou, Semi-Cottage, and Cottage Cabinet Pianofortes, in great variety of 
pattern, and with all their latest improvements, particularly the light repeat ing 
touch, so much sought for by the profession. Second-hand Instruments on Sale, 
at considerably reduced prices. 

71, Dean Street, Soho, London. 








CHAULIEU’S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MACAZINE. 


Including Classical, Methodical, and Drawing-Room Pieces. 
Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 Qs. 


To be had at all the principal Music-sellers and Stationers; and at the Office, 
3, Alfred Place, i: edford Square. 


PIANOFORTES, 


At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berners Street, Oxrorp Sr. 
Every description of Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 years. 
A variety of Second-hand Instruments always on Sale. Instruments taken in 
exchange. 


KENNAY & Co., 15, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 








G RIMSTONE’S AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 

To THE Laptgs.—A lady had the following letter inserted in the Times news- 
paper on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the efficacy of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in having completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
= ad any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 

orough. 

The most delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion to the toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, reliefis certain in ten minutes. It produces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculisr cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 
14, Devonshire-sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 

“Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion ofhis hair from ring-worm, 
has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application of 
Mr. Grimstone’s ‘* Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefully and 
publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus bearing 
test‘mony to the efficacy of the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases. 

To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.” 

Sold by Mrs. J. and E. Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller, 
Conduit-street ; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
St. Paul s Churchyard; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors. Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., and 11s, each; and forwarded by post at 4s.6d., 7s.8d., and 12s., case in- 
cluded, for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 
The 7s, contains two 4s., the 11s. four times the quantity of the 4s. 

















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








NEW MUSIC, 


FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
























s. da, 
“ The Lost Fairy,” New Cavatina, .............006 C. E. Horn, 0 
*« Wilt thou be mine?” Ballad, written by Eliza Cook, 2 0 
“ Jehovah Jireh.”’ Sacred Song, ........eeseeeeeee .. C,H. Purday, 2 Y 
“The Rainbow,” | Siege ea eee ... Ditto, 3 «(0 
ll be gay while I may,”? Cavatina, ....... ers . E.J. Loder, 2 0 
“ Home I feel drawing nigh,’’ Duetto, ..... aha sbaee . Ditto, 2 0 
“Sister Nymph of Ocean,” iS “anwesoatecwes Ditto, 2 6 
Twelve New Divertissements on popular Operatic and ~~ 
National Airs, for the PianO, ........s.seee0e i sd Chaulies, ea. 2 0 
Fantasia on Airs in ** Roberto il Diavolo,” .........+. Ditto $3 60 
Swedish Airs, by Jenny Lind, .............- Ditto 3. COO 
and Variations on “ Beautiful Venice,” W.H. Holmes 4 0 
——— on Airs from “ Belisario,” «= .......eccse cere W. Plachy, 2 6 
_— STOR? once 5s 055s sbencesciee C. Chaulieu, 3. (0 
* Lucia de Lammermoor,” ......... . Ditto, 3) O(OO 
Six New Divertissements, on Airs from popular Operas, E. J, Westrop, 
arranged as Duets for two performers on the Piano} each 6 
DANCE MUSIC. 
UA, iv ocncesocesescesevicsnesesocesses F. Kohler, each 1 0 
Tamburina Polka, St. Leon, | 2 0 
Children’s Echo Quadr: C. Minasi, 2 0 
RE RR re ic peteses Schubert, 2 Oo 


Horn’s New Oratorio, “ DANIEL’S FREDICTION,” will be published 
on the First of November, price 21s. 


London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 
CARE ALBONI POLKA, 


By CHARLES COOTE. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


TH= ALBON! QUADRILLES, 
For the Piano Forte, by CARL HOCHST. 
At all the principal Music Warehouses. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


THERE is a vacancy for a good TENOR VOICE. It is expected that Candi- 
dates for the situation should be fully competent to the general routine of 
Cathedral duty, aid produce unexceptionable references as to moral character. 

Apply to Mr. Corre, Organist, Salisbury. 


e . o 
Britannia Life Assurance Company, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


Morvat ASsuRANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured 7 means of an ample subscribed 
Fon vars and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 

olicies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums joey? paid out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premiam for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


























Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of #100 for the whole Term of Life- 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 

Half Premium} Whole Pre- Half Premium’ Whole Pre- 

Age. first five mium after Age. first seven | mium after 
years, five years. years, | seven years. 

zs d. 2s d. £8 4, £8. dy 
20 100 200 20 018 0 | 116 0 
25 12 2 244 25 019 7 119 2 
30 2 41 2 910 30 119 23 6 
35 3-8 § 217 0 35 1 411 2910 
40 113 3 3 6 6 40 19 2 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45 11410 | 39 8 
50 , ae Be) 415 6 50 226 ; 450 
55 218 10 517 8 55 212 9 | 5 5 6 























PETER MORRISON, ResipENT DIRECTOR, 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. JULLIEN & CO,, 
Ropal Musical Conrserbatorp, 
214, REGENT STREET. 





TROIS ETUDES CARACTERISTIQUES, 


En forme de Caprices pour Violon Solo, avec Accompagnement de Piano 
composées et dediées 4 Son ALTESSE ROYALE MONSEIGNEUR LE Duc DE 
CAMBRIDGE, par 


P. SAINTON, Professeur a )’Academie Royale de Musique. 
Price 8s., or singly, Nos. I. and IT., 3s.; No. III, 4s. 


A TREATISE 
ON THE 


ART OF SINCINCG. 


Giving Rules, Exercises, and Examples adapted to every species of Voice, 
Accompanied by 


Specimens of tie most Eminent Masters of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools. 


Dedicated to Rossint, by 
G. DUPREZ, Member of the Conservatoire Royale. 
Part the First, price 8s. 





MODERN TUTOR 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FCRTE, 


Commencing with the 


FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


And gradually proceeding through a Progressive Course of Study up to the 
MOST REFINED STYLE OF MODERN PIANO-FORTE 
PLAYING, 

Illustrated with numerous Examples and Exercises 


On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Masters of the 
Modern School ; 


THE 


Interspersed with Morceaux from the Works of 
Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Roch-Albert, 
Halevy, &c. 
ALSO 


RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE HAND, 


With Selections from the Piano-forte Compositions of 
Herz, Dohler, Thalberg, &c., 


Composed, Arranged, and Fingered by THOMAS BAKER, from 
HER Masesty’s THEATRE and the RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music. 


Price complete, 15s.; or in two parts, 8s. each. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
or WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street ; and all Book- 
sellers; CityAgent, Mr.G.F, Denning,2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday,October 23, 1847. 











